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 SAKED 
With TOMATO 
SAUCE 


The Nut-like 
Flavor of the 
Beans 


The rich, nutty flavor of the beans in Van Camp's 

Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce is compounded 
by old Mother Nature herself in her happiest mood. 
To produce beans having this delicate flavor peculiar 
to Van Camp’s, requires just the right combination of soil and climate. 
Van Camps seek out the favored sections of the country where the finest-flavored beans 
in the world are raised. 
Merely good beans are not good enough for Van Camp's—nothing but the very best 
goes. That is the secret of the delicious, appetizing taste of Van Camps—that and the 
Van Camp way of cooking. 
For even the finest beans may lose their flavor unless the cook knows how. 








Van Camp's cook does. 
All the natural and irresistible goodness of Van Camp's beans is preserved in its entirety 
by the Van Camp cooking—the delicate sweetness, the mealy consistency, the nutty flavor. 
And, Van Camp's beans are filled to the bursting point with nutrition—meet the most 
exacting demands of the healthiest appetite—give vitality andestrength. 
Then there is the Tomato Sauce—made as only Van Camps know how to 
make it—retaining all the juicy goodness of vine-ripened tomatoes —imparting 
the spicy zest so much appreciated by the particular palate. 
And don't forget the slice of tender pork—just large enough to give the satis- 
fying richness for which Van Camp's are famous. 

4 Test Van Camp’s in this savory dish: 
i Entree of Beans 


One quart of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. 
ne-half cup sweet cream. 
One cup English Walnut meats, broken once. 
Press the beans through a colander. Moisten with the cream, 
beating up lightly, stirring in the walnut meats. Pile lightly 
into a baking dish and bake twenty minutes. Serve hot as an 
entree for dinner or for luncheon. 
Tell the grocery man not to make any mistake when 
you order Van Camp's, because you'll be sorely dis- 
pleased and disappointed if he doesn’t bring you 
Van Camp's. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











STRONG’S 
ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies— sweet- 
ens the breath—hardens the gums—whitens 
the teeth. 7 

A leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The metal package is most con- 
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STRONG'S venient for travel or the nd 
ARNICA JELLY home. No iquid or pow- i 
‘the skin sof der to spill or waste. 4 





Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 
30, 1906; Serial No. 1612 


25c. AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


(Sent postpaid if 
yours hasn’t it.) 





















Sent Postpaid for 
cent 
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C. H. STRONG & CO. 
q CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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ear the EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 





O you know how good The Edison Phonograph 1s today, how 
pure the tone, how satisfying the reproduction? If you have 
one, you know. If you have not one, you ought to know— 
it's easy to know. Near you there is an Edison Store. Go 

there and hear. Learn how inexpensive a complete outfit is, including 
records—and how favorable the terms. Then think of the pleasure 
you can give yourself, your family and your friends with the world’s 
best music, its most catchy songs and the monologues and dialogues 
of its funniest comedians. After doing all this you'll buy one- 
you simply can’t help it. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


You ll enjoy the October 
EDISON RECORDS 


NY musical instrument will grow stale unless it has new music. 

You may have an Edison Phonograph and have forgotten 

how delightful it was when the Records were new. The 

way to renew that delight is to buy the new Records. You 

would get tired of a piano, a viclin, an orchestra, or a vocal quartette, 

unless it gave you new music from time to time. The Edison Phono- 

graph is like other musical instruments. It will entertain you if you 

do not forget to keep in touch with the new music—the new Records. 
Just read over this list: 

9650 Triumph of Old Glory (Pryor) 


9651 There's a Girl in the World for Every 
Girl (Snyder and Cobb) 





° Edison Concert Band 
Boy and a Boy for Every 
Irving Gillette 


9652 I'm in Love with the Slide Trombone (Furth and Lamb) Ada Jones 
9653 Chapel in the Woods (Lange) Piano Albert Benzler 
9654 That's Gratitude (Camp and Norton) Bob Roberts 


Anthony and Harrison 
Steve Porter 
Edison Symphony Orchestra 


9655 My Mother's Bible (Tillman and Williams) Sacred Duet 
9656 Flanagan at the Vocal Teacher's (Original Monologue) 
9657 Velvet of the Rose Waltz (Barnard) 


9658 The Birds in Georgia Sing of Tennessee (Ball and Lamb) Reed Miller 
9659 Will you be M Teddy Bear? (Hoffman and Bryan) Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
9660 There's Always jomething Wrong (Cole and Johnson) Arthur Collins 
9661 Siamese Patrol (Lincke) Edison Military Band 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Collins and Harlan 


9662 
9663 


As Long as the World Rolls On (Ball and Graff) 
Just Help Yourself (Von Tilzer and Sterling) 


9664 Meet Me, Sweet Kathleen, in Honey suckle T ime ¢; de If and Roden) Manuel R main 
9665 Medley of Straight Jigs, Accordion . John Kimmble 
9666 Take Me Back to New York Town (Von Tilzer and Sterling) Lilian Doreen 
9667 Snow Bird Mazurka (Wohanka) Whistling Solo Joe Belmont 
9668 In the Land of the Buffalo (Van Alstyne and Williams) Bill urfay 
9669 Esthetic Galop (Fahrbach) Edi-on Hungarian Orchestra 
9670 No, No, Positively No (Smith and Brown) Edward Meeker 
9671 Chimmie and Maggie in Nickel! Land (Original) Ada Jones and Len Spencer 


Edison Minstre Is 
dison Military Band 


9672 Dixie Minstrels (Original) 

9673 I'd Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill (Medley) I 
The OctToBeR RECORDS are now on sale in every Edison 
store. If you ask for it, we will mail you THE PHONOGRAM, 
which not only gives the list above, but also tells you just what 
each one is like. At the same time we will send you our 
ComPLETE and our SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE in 
you have missed some good ones in the past. 
The big hit this month is “Won't You Be My Teddy Bear?” 


case 
sung with great success by Anna Held in ‘The Parisian Model.” 


We have Recosde O Edison 





for everybody, in every language 








MEN 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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What You Save TE A 
and WHAT YOU GET 























RICE isn’t the on/y thing to consi your pocket, and pay $49.85, we will say, tor 
buying a stove or range, but if you can a high class range, 
save $5 or $10 or $25 when you buy, and You have 15 cents left 
get the quality you want, the saving is But if you should decide to “look around a 
well worth while Yo I ry kely fir ttle further ind then fac 
some other Ise 1 t I or y tory where you Cal buy irang 0c 
Our customers save all the way tr $5 t r better, at the factory price 
$30, in some instances even $4 ym oa su What would you do 
purchase You'd buy at the factory price, wouldn't 
This is how and why you? and keep $15 in your own pocket 
You buy direct from our factory at actua And that $15 would come in pretty handy for 
factory prices \nd you get a stove or range i multitude of other things, while the 15 cents 
of the highest possible quality you would have had. left after buying from 
f you go to your your dealer, would look like 30 
local dealer with $so0 in cents cut in two. 


Direct to You” 


TRADE-MARK RPEGISTERE 


x] stove or. range 
1ade, but it is 1 fact that 
you can’t get a hetler stove 
or range, no matter how much 

















a ad 
Kalamazoo Royal S Ss a ees ’ liant Bas 
Recaen, lad More 5 years ex farce 
grade ate perience given us_ the he be 
wed by a 8 “know of stove and r and 
manufacture U.S range ruction, and we fuel saver 
ee a i . C 4 ck experience ind arket. ¢ 
Eee a kes e Ka kno with a letermin f 
na » such a bargai: ation produce as good 
1 get for the low price stove or range as human skill and an honest 
i tra convenience, t! purpose can produce ’ 
Faawe te fea! bills and repair bille We use only the highest grade pig THE WORLD’S BEST PIANO-PLAYER 
\ TY real economy than the ron—not an ounce of rap-iron has ever 
fi ost een melted in our foundry ind we usé 
u y»ve this to your own sat i better grade of open-hearth steel (made = 
isfaction, by selling you on especially for u than is used by any 
‘ other stove ‘manufacturer in the United The best that can be said of the ordinary piano-player is that it enables the performer to give a fairly 
States ae ‘ > . ee # aie ‘ a ete 
360 DAYS APPROVAL Ou ‘ a , creditable imitation of the hand-playing of the average pianist. How different with the MELODANT- 
r stoves and ranges are made right ind . . Tr . ia al IQR Te; . } 
If the Kalamazoo you buy is not right in they ave right ANGELUS! The MELODANT-ANGELUS is the only piano-player made by whose aid the player, 
every particular, you get your money back We sell on approval, we pay the freight, and even though a novice, is enabled to render any selection—popular or classical—with a musical brilliancy 
aaceath geasthibil we ship all avnacnas Hiecke athe ; ; ; oe ; : 
without quibble = , ple wc! th Kalamazoos blacked, polished and which astonishes and delights the person of critical musical taste. 
We do not claim that the Kalamazoo is the ready for immediate use. 





j A pertormance on the MELODANT-ANGELUS is as artistic in every sense and as musically perfect 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 176 as that of an acknowledged master of piano-music. The delicate fingers of the MELODANT-ANGELUS 
bring out the best there is in the piano. The PaArasing Lever, Diaphragm Pneumatics and Melody Button 

300 Styles and Sizes It Will Pay You all exclusive features of the ANGELUS—entirely eliminate the mechanical effect. These devices 





; #1: a : Ra 4 Be MAZOO" quality and “KA A M a enable the player to inject personal feeling into the performance and to interpret any composition in the 
t s and Hea ‘ i with it your dealer offers way that most appeals to him. With the MELODANT the new device, exclusive with the ANGELUS, 
. . ape Moves and ranges are ehippe the most artistic music is produced without thought of expression on the part of the performer. 
ve ! 7 W . a eee oe Before purchasing your piano-player just hear the MELODANT-ANGELUS once he music of other piano 
tlk = a players can no more be classed with that of the MELODANT-ANGELUS than the playing of an ordinary pianist 
eed — Ka y , ae - ene . can be classed with that of a Paderewski or a Rubinstein. 
tra . . KALAMAZOO, 


Won't at ast investigat Pianos, with the ANGELUS built within the case, from $550 upwards the Cabinet ANGELUS, which play 
sad y east investigate 


: 8 7 ; - are p ska b power : ffer? - any make of piano, $250, Write us for name of nearest representative and free descriptive literature. 'O . 
Please do not fuse us with “Mail Order” dealers or “Catalogue Houses We are manu- Established 1876 THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Meriden, Conn. 
facturers and originated the direct-from-the factory-plan of selling stoves and ranges PSP ARE TRES _ — * — 

KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH, a vs S STSS as : c a i 







































































































Hf, 
i} 4 
t// 
} 
Y/) 
{// * 
/ 
] Simplified Per Year for Lif 
jj " ‘ /}) 
//) Even the housewife of most Y If laa 1 healt! his - 
/, limited experience is enabled by / tr you are in good health this amount, ora 
y the Acme Quality plan to secure Y; larger or smaller one, can be assured to you by 
the exact paint, enamel, stain or a contract giving you and your wife a life income 
j varnish best suited to the partic- V/; eee er : 
} ; y beginning at end of stipulated period < : " 
y niet tinal Ridliate tee. oni Gn tena /] B ga ' a! I at l peri d and continu- 
/ ieee ther Rents tanst te anetied $0 yy ing as long as either shall li ve, or giving your wife 
/ secure proper results /) a life income beginning immediately if you die. 
The first is made possible by tell- // 
ing the paint dealer what you wish to 7 
do and asking for the proper Acme YY 
Quality specialty for that use, being V e u ua 
assured that finishes bearing that trade- IAY 
/ mark are the most beautiful in result, ENAMELS e 
most durable, most uniformly satisfactory | n Ya 
y ever made. nce 
l The second is accomplished by getting 
from your dealer the 
ompany 
/, 
invites investigation from those who 
‘ would like to make sure the welfare 
/} Hy, f their loved ones. It invites investigation of its 
/ assets, of its policies, of its rates, and just now es 
/ pecially of the savings made and being made by é' 
t/ t// : ; 5 
Y) t/) its new management. ( 
Latest Style Hlow would vou like $1,000 per vear for 1 
// textbook, which tells how to finish perfe tly anything | in House life ? Send for folder show Ing \ ho have tried 
of wood or metal, old or new, in any part of the hous: this method and how they like it 
For example, there is a chapter on ‘‘ Floors”’ that Colors. ; 
tells how t ) remove a old unsightly finish with Acme The Time to Act is NOW 
Quality Paint and Varnish Remover and to vroduce Acme Quality VW) 
y - P . ‘ 1 ‘ . » " e 
y a perfect irnished, stained, w 1 or painte 1 finish Copper Brown } for the new forms of policies write to 
y with the Acme Quality product 1 le for the 7 rpose F fas techs f ah : ‘ 
Get this book to-d ¢ hae rprising practicc I mo " 0dy OF The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
- I g pr the house 
s } value. If your dealer cannot supp , send tis vis — | of New York, N. Y. 
_ name and we will mail copy fre Acme Quality ' 
| Address Dept. “ P » Copper Verde 
y Acme White Lead and Color Works, on the | 
i we rir 5 | 
Detroit, Mich. ttt pon ree 
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New York, Saturday, September 28, 1907 
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Bluebeard’s Wife. Cover Design , Drawn by Sarah S. Stilwell , 
: ' Tried Lenox Chocolates? If 
} a nt ‘ , — not, get a bo -day. My, but 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears , , . Jessie Willeow Smith - on 8 ta box to-d y y 
| Frontispiece in Color they're good! Made in the largest 
Editorial . 9 and brightest confectionery factory 
VQItorials ° ° ° . . 
in the country. 
| : . Lenox Chocolates are one of the favorite 
| 5 rez a7) ‘ ; : Tlelen Whitne 11 
Boy o’ Dreams. Poem , sta’ _ varieties of Necco Sweets, 500 kinds of 
: Ww hich are sold unde T the Necco Seal. To 
The Japanese Problem in the Northwest Photographs 2 know the goodness of Lenox Chocolates 
| is to know the excellence of a// the Necco 
The Japanese and the Pacific Coast Wall Lriwin 13 kinds. Look for the seal on the box. 
lL. The Vaneourer Race Riot Aik deslete. sie. sell 
| Iustrated with Photograpl | have NeccoS weets,. 
| | If yours does not, 
‘ rade Mar end 25e¢ foran 
y The Medium Game ‘ 15 | Momsen: ma ‘attract ive pack 
M11. They Who Raise the Pia | ess i tens OF, 
: Illustrated with Photograpl better = or: 
1" 4 $1 00 vacka re | 
| | rhe Cost of a Child ‘ John Graham Brooks Is = banieome art 
; box. Either pack- 
: age sent postpaid. 
S ‘ Lh, Nobility Obliges. Story , : Virginia Tracy 19 NEW ENGLAND 
Illustrated bu George Wright 7 7 | CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Or sale at eam ene | pason, Mas 
: Photographs of Current Events 22 
ing retail milliny|) | | | | 
+ + What the World Is Doing. ///ustrated with a Cartoon , 23 } 
Ge EY caper cane S 
blis L ments Mr. Davis, Mr. Whiteley, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the Congo —. 27 
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NEW YORK: 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 
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Examine and Test 




















Entered as second-class matte February at the Post- 
Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Mareh at Our Risk 
Volume XL Number 1 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year Here’s an adding machine and computer 
combined for only $25.00)! 

And you examine and test it for yourself 
before you buy it Simply satisfy yourself 
by actual trial whether or not is what we 
claim for it 

This “ thing that any adding machine 


1 except print 


I des—doe everything 


THE. RAPID COMPUTER 


tit—‘‘on the work’ 
M s 






Neit 
iffects “Litholin Waterproofed 











































Linen Collars and Cuffs rh ep . 

end . and, wipe ‘ b k ec ser 
iamp cloth, us clean and whit ack. S Catalog Free 

en ' as 

newest styles | THE RAPID COMPUTER CO 
Collars 25c Cuffs 50c . St i Columbus Ave. Quiet 255 Lake Shore Road 

| ba lealer’s, send tule, on . . CHICAGO ILL Hotel Endicott ; family h oe, Adjoining finest parks, | Benton Harbor, Mich 

ted mee, and we will wail Chicago SN NN Losdenatenenpes Or cena | 

ne FR RE Finest hotel on the Great Lake \ . ke M 









THE FIBERL OID COMPANY 








250 private bath “hh ve arty t ‘ " ve * a ss Grand Union eu ic Ag+ — Cer gos. 


Wega GA Dept. 3, 7 Waverly Place, New York pi tig Diag st aia - ag bapits i 0 ft 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION , a oo "ESNS 7 , 
I ress Monroe, \ ! 3 3d St irk f amous 
Hotel Chamberlin (i272 Samestown expe Park Avenue foritscomiort and service, Central 
tion by ferry Pe —- all th ear round resort | g Pleasant ! ng stays ol in summer 
$8 and $4 per day eanplan, ) e Adam Miner Bu t 1 Palm g ¢ LiMKi sq. ft Reed & Barnett 






WEST POINT 


Po nt Comfort” Tavern’! ba neces Att a a 
! Per aybanp wegen  F Washington SS aie A 





















12 bl ded lar razor 
Lynnhaven To ee . ginny © 
baths Servi passe $1.00 wit ckeled f ne 
/ NC: Dietrich, Manager New Amsterdam — eh hee wet nef jh, Ever Bendy, Ves, safety 
fror Madisor j = € 
ya Pen NEW ORLEANS. LA ah, Wiel oe ively case, I i 
. ‘ . . ‘ rf t ver- 
M4 > W [ r t rR f ct ‘ t ‘ th St teady 
= Elasticity ve Dene chaud hotel. Builtof steel, brick |The New Wellington jth Are 27 tt i, . Oh Sale Every 
rea cco ale ‘ us - At i , NEW YORK. N.Y t ai s e vhs “dl 4 ie eee i ee American Safety Razor Co 
in el] er in ¢ tit I IB t i! Ave. and 2ith St. New, fireproof, Or TROY. N.Y 20 Broadway "Kew York 
TOZ @ pres k sete Ma Nee ~ Garden and 1 ’ O gern aro ra 
ms each with bath. $2, $2.50, $3. Frank A. Brobst. |Rengeelage New. Modeled after Olt Ener 
n Broadwa r. 29h St. Centre of s : Fireproof. Suit ith ba ' pean Pla 
Breslin : OIE ea See 
STEEL PENS gti — th bat WASHINGTON, D. C 
: Collingwood 5 ah St. nee FE Ave. Con.) Tis Seeenaat 















SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 





\ r Vhite } i } x | u 4 FOR THE EDUCATIONAL AMUSEMENT (S© THE CHILDREN 
J et = 
“i B.S. dim Dar ike 




















f 2 re 1 2 
r= HIS list of hotels is composed of only the OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 West 
i 3 | best in each city, and any statement made Thirteenth Street, New York, will furnis! | . 8 
= = | | can be absolutely relied upon Traveler free by mail, information and if pe ible 
=8 =4 = = mentioning the fact of having s¢ lected their booklets and time tables of any H« el, R | sh om oe pusstetins 
64 PAGE BOOK FREE stopping place from these columns will be as sort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line is Basti 

1 , , sured excellence of service and proper « harge the United States or Canada — PATENTS that PROTECT- _ 
: ATENT W hia t H Pater 
WMEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys. @18 F St.. Washington, D.C. R.S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D Cc. Estab. 186 69 | 
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WHEN perfect pleasure and thorough 


relaxation are the aim, and nothing but 
the finest accessories are in keeping with the 
occasion, the discriminating smoker chooses 


MOU IRAID 
CIGARETTES 


Their inimitable richness, combined as it 
is with pleasing mildness, has made unassail- 
able their position as 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 
10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DOUBLE 


O°¢ 


out price on these guns is 
$8.95 with steel barrels, 810.95 with genu 
ported twist barrels, $12.95 wich genui 
Damascus barrels; so in ordering be su 
which is wanted. These guns come in ige 

only; barrels taper choke bored by the cele i Taper system, reinforced breech, fancy 
mé atted rib, extension rib, double boit tion, high grade full case hardened and finished 


BARREL HAMMERLESS 


FOR $8. 95 we furnish this genuine New England 12- 
gauge Double Barrel Hammerless Breech 

Loading Shotgun, the exact same gun that has 
veen sold everywhere at $25.00 to $30.00. 
2 872 GUNS all we have on 
’ » hand, will be 
closed out at the hereto- 
fore unheard of price of 
$8.95, Our special closing 





























box frame, top sn: P bre aut fety, fancy full chec pistol grip, walnut stock, 

arate checke sred f v fore end This is a genuine New England hammerless, double barrel, 12 yaug re. breech 
loading shotg UNDERSTAND, IT’S A HAMMERLESS GUN AND NOT A HAMMER GUN, and if viliar with 
hammerle WILL KNOW A HAMMERLESS GUN FOR USE IS WORTH TWICE AS MUCH AS x HAMMER GUN. 


LOADING SHOTGUN, guaranteed one of the highest grade guns made in America, 
if any hammerless double barrel gun yo 
ctory at Meriden, 


the equa u can buy anywhere for $30.00; made in 


guaranteed the safest, best b« 


13" 85 B a ng THIS. THE CELEBRATED A. J. AUBREY HAMMERLESS DOUBLE BARREL BREECH 









Connecticut, and lted, hand 


somest, best proportioned and strongest shooting gun made in America 
12-gauge, very finest Armory steel barrels, reinforced at breech, taper 
choke bored for smokeless or black powder, extension rib, 

quadru ple automatic locking device, locking the rib to the 


frame, quadruple bolt and locking action, full plate 
ocks, top snap break, 
finest automatic safety, 
interchangeable parts 


PAT APPLIED ton 7 =<Z S the greatest gun value 
this A. J 


WE FURNIS Aubrey 


twice as much as any 
hammerless double barrel breech loading shotgun we genuine 
Armory steel barrels for _s 85 


rted Liege it rels f #14.s 






gun you can buy else- 
5» where at double the 


full che 
of every other 


grade, genu 





finishe ptod feat ary | gh grade m 





xdern say sahgenr nt 
an gun, with the defects of none 


ou G GREAT FREE OFFER aera ee like to use for mtg one to vanes onthe, enc 5084 


x press 1 if 1 perfe 


tact express agent and express 


y return the gun t 





ou FREE CATALOGUE OFFER te scons saris st free Lo: See! Sher cat this cr ' 


witior morense 

















; ss Sr ig: a SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO | 
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Getting Out the Guns 


In preparation for the open season is a pleasant occupation to 
every sportsman. During the season your guns will give you 
little, if any, trouble in cleaning if you use 


SSRRO RT SURAT Eee @ 


SMOKELESS 


A Shotgun Powder Guaranteed in Every Respect by its Manufacturers 


naa ee 


Is uniform and 
high velocity with even patterns. It is 


E Dupont Smokeless does not corrode the gun. 
H hard-grained. Gives 
therefore 

: The Powder You Should Use 


And it is up to you to see that all your shells are loaded with 
Dupont Smokeless. 


q (N. B.—DUPONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. 


4 descriptive folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEW 
Established 1802 


3 


Write for 


{OURS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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WINTER STYLES P REE 


w \] 
Do You Want a Beautiful Suit, Skirt, ge 2 4¥ FOR THE 
Waist, Fur Piece, Cape or Jacket? ¢ 
need of an 


if h a 
LADIES, wp to date stylis tailor suit, 


waist, skirt, cloak, cape or jacket; y SURE 
if you can use a fine fur collarette, ‘ 
scarf, boa or fur neck piece, if you 
intend to buy any wearing apparel, 
| if you want to wear the most fash- 
A ionable Fall and Winter styles, then 
don’t fail to cut this ad out and send 
to us with your name and address, 
and see what you get. You will re- 
ceive by return mail, FREE, the 
grandest Ladies’ and Misses’ Fall 

and Winter Clothing offer ever 
4 heard of, with a beautiful big book 
# of pictures showing the newest New 
York and Chicago styles in every- 
A thing for this ses-on, a wonderful 
variety, the very latest of every- 
thing. Sucha style book and fash- 
ion authority showing such attrac 
J} tive prices as cannot be offered by 
fH any other house. We cannot begin 
to describe the countless styles (over 
A 1.000) shownin the book. IT MUST 
J BE SEEN TO BEAPPRECIATED. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK CAN BE YOURS FREE 


We will send a copy of this beautiful Art Book FREE, by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to every lady who answers this ad. The original cover cost us $500.00 
All you need to do is to cut out and return this ad, or — ly write us a letter or 

a postal card and say, “Please send me your new Art Book of Ladies ’ Styles . { 
and this m« st bes aabinal woos ever wor d in bee — colors showing you 


at w n we 
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4 iff k Don’ t buy a ‘singe. Abeba atany price, this Fall and Winter 
tor yourself or the girls; don’ t make any y selection until you first see and examine this — Art — of Styles, sent 
FREE 


wonder. | It will please ) , ut 








Don’ t fail write at once ‘for the PREE. Art Book of ‘Ladies Styles, e0ed yourself « on the cor rect Fall and 
Winter fashions and see if you would not like to take advantage of one or more of our wonderful offers Address 
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T XO maintain the vesfect of the 
paint trade for thirty-three 
years is accomplishing 

something. 

And that is what LOWE 
BROTHERS and “HIGH 
STANDARD” PAINT have done. 

Trade-associates, like members 
of a family, get one another’s 
measure down pretty accurately. 

And in a third-of-a-century they 
know a firm, and a product, down 
to the ground. 

Ask any fair man who is paint- 
connected or paint-informed con- 
cerning 





Gives Best Results 


—and what the Lowe Brothers’ 
word back of a product stands for. 
“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT 
is made, in exact accordance with 
the formula our experience has 
proven to be right for paint effi- 
ciency, by the most perfected paint 
machinery—much of it of our own 
design; mixed and ground to a 
remarkable fineness and thorough- 
“HIGH STANDARD” 
PAINT is sealed in air-tight cans 
always fresh and good—alway 
eady touse. Look forthe ‘‘Little 
as Flag’’—your protection. 


ness. 


Brothers product for 
and varnish- purpose, anda 
Brothers dealer in nearly every 


There is a Lowe 
every pxint- 
Lowe 
town. 

Write for our inte restin ~_ t- meee 
“Paint and Painting.”” M: tiled. 1 
The Lowe mroehers Cc eompany 

Paintmakers—V 
Dayton, Oh 


New York—Chicago—Kansas City 
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P Silver Plate $I. 00 doz. 
‘ Sample 10c. 
>Sterling Silver $2.50 
doz. Sample 25c. 
ndso i 
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FREE—our new and 
4 = vs new st gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed,  ¢ il s 


nd Rib Badges at right prices.  Specia 


esigns and estimates fr 
BASTIAN BROS, ©0,, 








23 South Ave... 


20 Fine Shines~10c 


Generous Trial Offer —— 
to Prove the Quality of 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


aler’s name 

for handsome Opal Glass 

Box (with metal screw top) filled 
, hoe polist 

—— — ‘ ’ astit a 


Ma t pure Wax 


Rochester, N. Y.—— 
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The American Shoe Polish Co., 217 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


B\> 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL} 
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Save on Household Expenses 


Know where the meney goes 
An hool of Home Economi 637 W. 69th St Chicago 








LOOKING “FOR A SCHOOL ? 


HOOL AGENCY, 812-D, 41 
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One Effect of Mr. Flower’s Diary 


@ Here is a letter from the Merchants and Manufacturers Bank of 
Milwaukee that Collier’s was very glad to receive: 
** Milwaukee, Wis., August 31, 1907. 
“Wr. Elliott Flower, 
Care of P. F. Collier § Son, 


416 West 13th Street, New York. 


“DEAR SIR 
“We have read with much interest your articles on ‘The Diary of a Small 
Investor, appearing in recent numbers of Collier's, and would very much like 
to reprint the same in pamphlet form for the benefit of savings bank depositors 
in this city. Kindly let us know whether an arrangement to this effect ean 
be made. Yours truly, 
“M.A. GRAETTINGER, Cashier.” 
Of course, ( 


in the °° 


‘ollier’s was glad to join Mr. Flower in putting the material 
at the service of the Milwaukee bank. It would be 
pleasant to receive the same request from every man charged with the 
duly of safeguarding the 


Diary”’ 


small surpluses that thrifty and ambitious 
workers manage to pile up. of the 
some unbelievably large number of millions; and the eyes af every shark 
dealer in fake It would make the 
lask of finding victims among savings bank depositors harder if Mr. 


The savings banks country hold 


stocks are fixed upon that hoard. 
Flower’s detailed story of his dealings with these frauds could be in- 
cluded with every pass-book issued. If any one wishes to use for this or 
a similar purpose the four articles by Mr. 
on August 10, 17, 


give permission ° 


Flower published in Collier’ s 


24, and 31, and will notify us, we nill be glad to 


From a Victim of Opium 


@ Witty critics have ridiculed Collier's for sticking to the crusade against 
“Let us think about 
it would be agreeable to drop the 


patent medicines. “Give us a rest,’ they beg. 
than our stomachs.”’ 
but letters like 


profusion io permit of our letting up now. 


something else 
subject, this one from which we quote come in too great 
A Pennsylvania man says: 
“Lama sufferer from the opium habit, contracted through the careless- 
ness of a local doctor. who 


I can not work any more, and my mother, 


works for our living, is saving $25 to send to this man [a Chicago 
quack| who says he will cure me. We are going hungry to save this 
A letter like this is, on 


more effective in determining Collier’ s 


money—nill you be so kind as to advise us ?°’ 
the whole, 


protest of a man who has never worried about a doctor's bill. 


policy than the bored 


Down the Mississippi 


@ When the President decided to take a steamboat trip on the Missis- 
sippl, 
as pilot. 


there was, of course, talk of putting Mark Twain aboard to act 
Whoever touches the big river inevitably invokes the name of 
of Huck Frederick 
barked jor Memphis in order Jor Collier's the vagaries of 
But the Missis- 


not only to readers of Mark Twain and (a younger 


the creator Finn. It was so when Palmer em 
to observe 
the river and to note something of the steamboat life. 
sippt is interesting, 


devotee) Charles D. 


lions in this country. For sia 


Stewart, but also to men who study traffic condi- 
months A COMMTSSION has heen al work 
Why, 


can we not make use of our inland waterways ? 


gathering data to answer, tf possible, the question: when there is 


a car shorlage, It was 


fo try to anticipate the answer that Mr. Roosevelt set out to see the 
Surprisingly few 
more know the Rhine. The 
and the Ohio, in the other 


system that is demanding 


Vississippi. Americans have SCCH this rever— many 


Missouri, reaching far up into Vontana, 


direction, are part of the big waterways 


consideration. Mr. Palmer's article, to be 


printed next week, nill suggest the need for making river improvement 


a science instead of a scramble around the “pork barrel’ 


of Congress. 
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to decide 
whether 
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satisfactor) 
Of RG ts 
Wait a yec! 
before you 
J give the paint and the painter 








=} a testimonial. Pure Lead 
“and Oil Paint is tasily imi- 
% tated in appearance, both in | 
| the pail and when first spread. fe 
"44 It is after the sun and rain 
@ have had their chance at it §f 
Lak that the shoddy in the sub- bs 
(4) stitutes for lead are exposed. B 
' 


pe: Pure White Lead, such as 
~) the Dutch Boy Painter stands 
for, not only spreads farther 
and looks better, but it wears 
as no other paint yet dis- [| 
| covered and leaves a perfect 
} surface for repainting. 





That last point 
is so important 
that you should 
read more «bout 
it. See our } ind- 
some book, full of 
practical puint- 





; | ing suggestions, 
; . 
; Free on request 
i if you mention 
1 this periodical 
] Addiess Dept. Q 
+ 
| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
j in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you 
te New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
4 Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Philadelphia [. john T Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
ittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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bien OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


oxygen It 3 
and white 5 et Dr 


Dainty trial size can and booklet sent on re eceipt of 5 cents 








MekESSON & ROBINS. OBE Fulion Street, NEW YORK 
Why not be a Sign Man? ? 

10.00 a day easily made se sign letters f 

n vs re fr baer ip ay Ree It youareambit 
and desirous of making b money, write to us today ar 
we will start you in a profitat busine of your own, Ne 
experience is necessary You w eed right from t 
star Write today for free sample and full particular 


Metallic Sign Letter Co., 58 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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MIRACLES 
f= qiR. POST'S DEPARTURES from the truth 
at \ we elucidated a week ago. Now we seize a 


a man has approaching symptoms of appen- 


dicitis, the attack can be avoided by discontinuing all food except 
Grape-Nuts and by properly washing out the intestines.’’ ‘The 
point of this observation lies in the application of it, chiefly in 
that part following the ‘‘and.’’ It is probable that if one could 
have his “‘intestines properly washed out,’’ he need not die of 
appendicitis. Why not go farther? Toothache may be cured by 
taking three bites of Grape-Nuts, avd having the molar pulled. Sure 














leisure moment to speak of the claim our 





rejection of which aroused the Postum fury. 
The gentleman’s persistent patent-medicine 
claim, through sunshine and through shower, 
seems to us, in our present genial mood, no 
less than entertaining. ‘‘It is a practical 
certainty,’’ declares Mr. Post, ‘‘that when 


















































relief for corns: stuff your shoes with Grape-Nuts, avd cut your foot 


off. A ‘‘prominent health official’? says: ‘‘Since eating a pound of 
Grape-Nuts every day, avd buying a new wig, my _ baldness has 
ceased to bother me.’’ 


STANDARDS OF THE BAR 
HE DUTIES OF LAWYERS, in face of new conditions, are 
discussed more frequently each year. We quoted some months 
ago the liberal views of Mr. BRaANbDeEIs. During the past summer 
Mr. CHARLES NAGEL of St. Louis addressed the Ohio State Bar 
Association with much firmness and intelligence. Without in any 
degree abandoning the position that the bar must stand for an 
able presentation of all sides, regardless of public sympathy or 
private bias, Mr. NacGet doubted whether the best lawyers of 
to-day would emulate the example of ERSKINE in accepting a 
retainer for the prosecution of the publisher of the very book 
for the writing of which he had previously unsuccessfully defended 
the author ‘*Upon principle ERSKINE’s course was consistent 
enough; and yet it is safe to say that our bar would be shocked 
if a like course were followed by a distinguished member to-day. 
Perhaps it is more correct to say that more and more advocates 
to-day find it difficult to draw the required earnestness and 
enthusiasm from a source other than their personal conviction. 
The demand to harmonize the individual opinion and the advocate’s 
argument is greater than it was. And I believe that this change 
must be accepted as a distinct gain in the profession’s ethical 
standard. ‘There can be no question that a moral force is uplifting 
the public life of this country. It would be more than strange 
if our profession did not respond to that influence. 


the public nor counsel 


lo-day neither 
are as much interested in the mere display 
of brilliancy and resourcefulness as they are in the triumph of a 
just result.”’ And we particularly commend Mr. NaAGeEv’s plea to 
the members of his profession that they should devote themselves 
to the human side of legislation. Most incontrovertible is his belief 
that to be instrumental in enacting a fair child-labor law in a 
State ought to be more honorable than to enjoy the privilege ot 


discussing that proposition in the abstract upon the floor of the 


United States Senate. The lawyer’s duties are a topic of great 
mportance to-day, connected as they are with the cumbersomeness 
and inadeq lacy ol our procedure and the questionable ibility of 


many departments of our bench 


IN MERRY ENGLAND 


VARIETY we note a symptom of the press in 


\ I 
 s.. “2 \ 


gland. copy of the staid and eminent ‘*Telegraph’’ of 
London comes to us, with a note on the margin reading **How 
the English Work thé Game’’—a better heading, undoubtedly, than 
the one printed in the newspaper: ‘‘A Gold Harvest for ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ Readers.’’ This double-column news article declares 
that ‘“‘there 1s no question that the level-headed Britisher can 
speedily recognize the value of opportunities when they 

ie | ' } } a r raph’ then proceeds to assure I eve 
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Britisher, at length and with solemn enthusiasm, that ‘if he will 
listen to the song of the Consolidated Securities Company he 
will get rich quick; or, in the more ponderous British of it. 
“‘any reader of the ‘Daily Telegraph’ may employ a minimum 
amount of cash to obtain maximum results.’’ Our decorous friend 
goes to even greater lengths. It is no less than ‘‘a liberal educa- 
tion’’ to read the prospectus of the company. Don't bark too 
hard at the American so-called Yellow Press, O British censors. 


Nothing we have surpasses this. 


JAPS IN THE WEST 
O HAVE CANADA and Great Britain share in the problems 
of Oriental- immigration perhaps lightens our responsibilities 
and at least adds to our diversions. For our part, we are in the 
stage of investigation rather than of conclusion, and we hope some 
good will come from Mr. Witt Irwin’s contribution to the general 
fund of knowledge. His series, which begins in this issue, is one 
which we can praise with no fear that any reader of it will find 
his time ill spent It is a large and complicated subject, and 
Mr. Irwin is breaking ground. He is guided by the law of im- 
partiality and by no desire to please by any other means. Perhaps 
the most novel of his observations is that the California farming 
conditions are semifeudal—a system which the Promotion Committee 
has for years been endeavoring to break. The conclusion most 
likely to arouse opposition is that the Chinese is popular, vindi. 
cated, praised, especially in contrast to the Japanese. His estimate 
of the rioting as scarcely more than foam on a Sedlitz powder is 
undoubtedly correct. The California assaults on Japanese Were equal 
in significance to the assaults of Bowery toughs on ‘‘Dago’’ apple 
men; and the Canadians thus far have the monopoly of violence 
that is calculated and important in extent 


TROUBLE FOR CANADA 

HE POINT seems to us to have been somewhat missed in 
comment on the Vancouver trouble. When agitation first be- 
came violent in British Coiumbia several years ago, the British and 


g 
Japanese Governments entered into an agreement by which Tokyo 
limited Japanese emigration to British Columbia. This was a sort 
of gentlemen’s agreement, planned to save Japan’s pride. Last 
year, however, it was superseded by Canada’s adhesion to a free- 
immigration treaty. In any case it could not have interfered with 
the present immigrants, who have come from Hawa. ‘The van- 
guard arrived on the Awmeric in July. In Vancouver it is believed 
that several thousand are waiting transportation in Honolulu. Anti- 


Oriental feeling in British Columbia is so high that public opinion 
seems likely to force the hand of the Government. Since the 
question involves our territory, it seems likely to cause the far- 
reaching result of drawing Great Britain and the United States 
together in opposition to Japan It would be easy for momentous 


results to spring from these riots in a small Canadian city. 


OPEN FIGHTING 


B' BONIC PLAGUE makes its occasional way into the news 
J from the Pacific Coast. The reports are enlightening, because 
the very fact that honest news is permitted to appear marks a 
mighty reform in the national campaign against the foreign invasion 
of epidemic diseases. It is only five years ago that San Francisco 
was actually and actively fostering the plague within its borders, 
by its disastrous policy of concealment; abusing its own local 
health board for attempting to limit the infection by spreading the 
truth; corrupting all its newspapers, through the utterly fallacious 
idea that business interests would be best conserved by a policy 
of suppression, not of the disease, but of the facts; and finally 
extending its influence to the United States. Government, and 
forcing out of the Federal Health Service, a brave, devoted, and 
able servant, Dr. JOHN J. KINYOUN That policy is happily past, 
and with it passes the worst of the plague’s_ terrors For this 
kind of infection is widely perilous only when permitted t vork 
ind spread in darkness Lhe oht of pub know \ 
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in California; not even in those States which have in the past used 
the terrible and generally unnecessary weapon of quarantine. — In 
the present instance, any outside health official who should declare 
quarantine against the coast cities would be both condemned and 
ridiculed by the intelligent medical and lay opinion of the nation. 
With the United States Marine Hospital Service in charge, there is 
no reason why bubonic plague should*not be, by one determined and 
sweeping campaign, not only controlled but destroyed. 


DOWNING A PESTILENCE 
AN FRANCISCO, nevertheless, bravely struggling back to its 
foothold whence the earthquake swept it, is called upon to face 
at least the possibility of a new catastrophe. That the plague 
should come, at this late date, as a corollary to the destruction of 
the city, is, one may logically hope, but a remote possibility. None 
the less, it is true that the rats, scattered by fire from Chinatown, 
where the bubonic infection has smoldered for years, have carried 
the peril far and wide. ‘The present feeling is what may be defined 
as intelligent alarm, the alarm that shuts the stable door before the 
horse is stolen. Concerted warfare upon the rats is its immediate 
and beneficent result. It may yet come about that while New 
Orleans, having learned her lesson from yellow fever, is teaching 
the nation that the winged pest, the mosquito, is an unnecessary evil, 
it shall be San Francisco’s part to show that organization can drive 
out that vermin of the sewer, the rat. Meantime, one main occasion 
for alarm is due to a misconception of the facts. The average San 
Franciscan believes that the recent cases among the whites mark a 
new and significant phase; that never before has the bubonic infec- 
tion spread beyond the Orientals, or, at most, beyond those nonde- 
script whites who constitute the social fringe of Chinatown. ‘This is 
a radical error. In past outbreaks there have been deaths among 
the Americans, some of them far from Chinatown. ‘They have been 
masked under the description of blood disorders, acute bronchitis 
(in the pneumonic form of the plague), or that favorite resort of 
the hard-pressed diagnostician, ‘“‘septicamia hemorrhagica.’’ Phat 
to-day bubonic plague is unshrinkingly called bubonic plague by the 
authorities, the medical profession, and the public alike is the 
strongest augury of its permanent eradication. 


CAUSES 
HE CONSTANT READERS of Mr. HEarst’s papers have been 
asked: for some years to answer the question: ‘‘Why don’t 
they put the BIG criminals behind the bars?’’ During the same 
period, Mr. Hearst’s corps of highly paid special cartoonists have 
pictured, for the delight of nations, the Oil ‘Trust, the Coal 


Trust, and the other Trusts, wearing stripes. On Tuesday, Sep 
tember 3, Louis GLass, president of a telephone company in San 
lrancisco, was sentenced to five years in prison for bribery. At 
last, a BIG criminal was behind the _ bars (he constant readei 
of Chicago, Boston, New York, Los Angeles, or San Francisco 
must have opened his Hearst paper on Wednesday, September 4, 
with a certain feeling of joyful anticipation and laid it down with 
disappointment. Were there any short paragraph editorials on the 


BIG criminal, any snappy cartoons, any exultant peals of satisfac 
b Pro J 
tion by Etta WHEELER WiLcox or the Rev. THomas B. GreEGory? 


If so, we saw them not. Ihe back pages were barren of any 
mention of GLAss. A trifling accident in San Francisco robbed 
Mr. Hearst of the chance to exult District Attorney LANGDON, 
elected with the assistance of the San Francisco ‘*‘Examiner,’’ had 
refused to turn over the new administration appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by ScuHMirz’s conviction to the control of Mr. 
Hearst and his newspaper. And so, even if Forp, CALHouN, and 
all the rest of the indicted San Fiancisco capitalists go the way 
of Gtuass, Mr. HEArRs?’s writers and artists are likely to. stifle 
their enthusiasm; and the world will be robkel of the greatest 
pean of unbridled joy since the Psalms 

MONEY 
N®! BECAUSE wealtl men are nherent worse than othe 

kinds of ¢ tizens, but because such men necessarily own th 
securities of public-utility corporations, is it that they are cor 
tinually finding themselves and _ placing ( S L positio 
hostile to municipal welfare This was the situation in ( 
when otherwise virtuous citizens i va vis cked 
brave and uns s \ KI | ( 
business Col ty of S Fran¢ : ( 
hostile to SPRECK HENEY, In a covert a frightenec 
iK ices it B | S 
ot e oO t t we t Hy 
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THE SPIRIT OF WEALTH 
AND STEALERS are nominally in favor of all of the Roose- 
velt policies except preserving the public domain for the 
public. The illicit fencers praise the attack on the packers and 
the railroads, and Senators like CLARK of Wyoming accept the 
President as an essential to their office-holding, but deplore his 
attack on their vested rights to make what they can in the easiest 
way they can in those States where the public domain is still the 
main source of wealth. If such people have their way, the ‘‘popu- 
lation’’ they are praying for will come to find burned stumps _ for 
forests and weeds and dust for forage, with the graves of lonely 
and perforated sheep-herders looming dimly on the landscape. 


THE POLE 

HAT AN EXCESS OF WIND should cause another postpone- 

ment of the Wellman polar expedition was an event neither 
surprising nor, perhaps, wholly unforeseen. 

FIXING RATES 

_— CENTS A MILE is the railroad rate which many people 


believe to be about right. ‘That belief finds expression in 
laws passed by fourteen State Legislatures last winter. In New 
York, Governor HuGueEs vetoed the bill; and in Pennsylvania the 
courts have just held it unconstitutional. The favorable side is 


sent to us by a reader to whom we are pleased to give a hearing. 
He is an editor who lives in the two-cent fare belt, H. T. Dospins 
of the Lincoln, Nebraska, ‘‘Daily News,’’ and he writes that the 
Legislature of that State, when it was debating the subject, had 
before it the statement of the general passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific, from which the Legislature discovered, what the 
railroad probably did not intend the statement to show, that, 
counting all excursions, mileage books at two and a half cents, 
and averaging in the free passes, the road was receiving 1.88 cents 
a mile for all persons carried. The Legislature, deeming it proper 
to place all persons on a footing, passed a two-cent a mile law, 
at the same time forbidding free passes save to bona-fide em- 
ployees, lawyers, and surgeons devoting more than half their time 
to the railroad service, and one or two other classes. ‘The new 
law was accepted by the railroads after some protest, and _ train- 
men and others report that, while the free-pass law is not being 
strictly obeyed, travel is much greater and nearly everybody pays 
his fare. No definite reports have yet been made by the companies, 
but it is asserted that the gross revenues will exceed the amount re 
ceived under former conditions. ‘The general belief is that the rail- 
roads have been benefited by the law which they resisted. ‘*These 
neasures,’’ adds Mr. Doppins, ‘‘were passed at the last legislative 
session because it was the first in many years when members’ 
pockets were not filled with passes, and when the-railroads did not 


control that body. When the people assumed the reins they legis- 
ated in their own interest, following the example set them by the 
corporations. Full hearings were granted the railroads before pass 

g the two-cent fare bills, a y made a presentation of thet 
side of the case that was convincli ig of the justice of the reduction 


Pheir acquiescence in that decree is at least presumptive that they 
admit its justice ‘The same is true of lowa.’’ 


CLAMOR 
AWS, IN A DEMOCRACY, must rather accurately reflect public 


4 opinion Much talk is heard of clamor and excitement, but 
our recollection is not crowded with laws passed by Congress 
which it was necessary, later, to repeal, because the heat of 
assion had made them too stringent The statutes for the in 
spection of meat shipped across State lines were as much _ inspired 
by clamor as any These laws, by the way, caused this sturdy 
paragraph in a small Illinois paper 

Some farmers in th vicinity have been in the habit every year 
fter yutchering thei hog for home consumption, to send some of th 
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and 
when the 


midst,’”’ wondered copiously what the 
crop of infected 


last year, when a Syrian exile was found 


victims began to show 


Collier's 


health officers would do ai 
itself. Similarly, of 
to have a mild case of 


active and 
some 


entable 


leprosy, great commonwealths vied with one another in the savagery the Bible in 
with which they drove him from their borders, and, when he was diseases again 
at length found dead of cold and starvation in the half-ruined hut “leprosy.” [1 
into which he had been driven at the muzzle of rifles. with an ber of differe 
occasional bullet sent through the roof to keep him in order, “leprosy of a 
everybody breathed a sigh of relief and said: **Poor fellow! best Secondly, the 
thing that could happen to him.’’ ‘These are but exhibitions of afford any gr 


the cruelty which is born of cowardice 


terror of abysmal ignorance. Few 


founded than the popular dread of leprosy. 


The prevalent conceptions of the disease 


are as grotesquely mistaken as the famous 


definition of a crab given by one of AGAs- 
siz’s students: “‘A 


little red fish that walks 


backward.’’ ‘The great professor, you re- 
member, smiled quietly and remarked: 
“Very good, except that a crab is not a 


fish, is not red until it has been boiled, 
and does not walk backward, but side- 
wise.’’ The three features in the prevail- 
ing idea of leprosy—that it is intensely 


contagious, absolutely incurable, and_ in- 


almost as thorough in- 
fact. 


contagious of all 


evitably fatal—are 
versions of the actual 
of the 


known to be due to a bacillus. 


Leprosy is one 


least diseases 


‘Ten cases 


of leprosy at large would be a_ lesser 


source of danger to the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts than one case of ordinary 


the great 


consumption. In European hos- 


pitals cases of leprosy are kept for months 


and even years in the open wards, with 
thirty or forty other patients, to be exhib- 
ited to students and visiting physicians, 


without the slightest fear of contagion. 


White 


dom 


men living upon civilized diet sel- 


contract the disease even in the 
tropics, but when they do, and return home 
with it, they almost invariably recover, and 
never have been known in a single instance 
disease to others, not 
their 


case ol an eminent 


to communicate the 


even to members of own = family. 


OsLER relates. the 


things are 


and founded upon the else. 


Thirdly 


more utterly un- elsewhere, in 


intercurrent 
delusion 


, the symptoms of 


successful carecr, and the patient has finally died 
The primary cause of all this lam- 
the stupidity of the 


rendering the 


disease. 
was translators of 


group of 


English 


name of the contagious 


st which quarantine is prescribed in Leviticus as 


1 the first place, the term evidently covers a num- 
nt diseases or conditions, as shown by the terms 
garment’ and “‘leprosy of the walls of a house.”’ 


description given of the disease is too vague to 
with 
Biblical 


of Mosrs and 


yund for its identification leprosy or anything 


‘‘leprosy’’ mentioned 


the cases NAAMAN, the Syrian —viz., 


‘*scales’’ on the flesh and the 


of the skin 


turning 


‘“‘white as snow’’—are not 





Boy o Dreams 
by 


HELEN 


WHiItney 


Boy 0° Dreams ? 

Must I leave you where the fountains 
Toss the silver of their slreams— 

Where the trees are clothed in samite 
{nd the little broken moon 


Is a symbol and an answer 


Like the reading of a rune 2 


MAY T take you to the city, 
i 
Boy 0° Dreams— 
Where your heart nill break with pity 
{t the lethargy that seems 
Only half alive to living, 


Only enemy to mirth, 


Where the dusty Jacls will blind you 





Mest I leave you in the mountains, 
4 


only not characteristic of leprosy, but never 


vccur tn the disease. ‘The leper’s skin turns 


dusky, purplish, blue-black, and brown, 


but never white, though pale patches may 


be mottled among the brown ones. And 
though he may become covered with tu- 
bercles and lumps and_ ulcers, he prac- 
tically never ‘‘scales.’’ But the popular 

mind clings to its ‘‘little red fish.’’ 

| A HARD TASK 

HE FARMERS HAVE FORMED an- 


other “‘trust,’’ chartered in New Jersey 


and capitalized at $1,000,000, with the pur- 


pose of wiping out the middlemen, who 


stand with receptive palms between the 


wheat grower and the bread eater, and be- 
tween the longing farmer and the manufac- 
turer of all sorts of necessities and luxuries 
It aims, besides, to accomplish the federa- 
labor unions. 


farm workers with the 


this 


tion of 


Perhaps ‘**Producers and Consumers’ 


International Equity Union and Coopera- 


tive Exchange’’ will be no more effective 


than a dozen previous attempts. It is to 
the disadvantage of the farmer that, while 
he feels as keenly as any other worker that 
he is being exploited with peculiar thor- 
oughness by the user of capital, he is too 
busy actually to join his kind in protest. 


In the when the Farmers’ Alliance 


promised to save Kansas and other ‘‘hard 


days 











clergyman who was a leper for thirty years Ps, Wit Moieiie a the cuth $ times States” from the ogre of Wall Street, 
without its ever interfering with his work, ; : a rough rime was beaten out by a rural 
or any one save his physician’ suspecting versesmith to express the futility of the 
the fact. \ civilized community, properly | MUST take you, but I'll keep you, movement. In effective symbolism, the 
fed and housed, is in no more danger | ; ‘ poet wrote 
from a case Ot Importe dle prosy than Boy . Dreams, A Farmers’ Alliance sat on the fence, 
would be from one of beri-beri, or scurvy, Where no alien winds shall sweep you, Spouting hot air to the elements. 
or cancer, or club-foot. The leper-house ’ The grass grew up and tickled his toes, 
or colony is a survivor of barbarism and In a_ secret place that gleams But what the devil he said nobody knows.”’ 
medieval ignorance pure and simple, and as With the light of your onn laughter There seems actually to exist a gulf of 
unnecessary as it is cruel more or less hostile feeling between the 
Yours the vessel, yours the chart— farmer and the average member of a labor 
HOW If IS CURED And we'll brave the storms together, union. ‘The country’s millions of farm 
NSTEAD OF LEPROSY being hopelessly ; , | owners and tiilers of the soil are irritat- 
: You—the captain of my heart! me , . ae per : .? 
incurable, cases in Europeans, which are ingly bourgeois to the, organizers of labor's 
recognized early and given prompt change discontent. To the country worker the 
of climate and food, usually get well or L $$ labor union’s doctrines are vague, and 
come to a standstill. Although due to a rather dull besides. If rousing the peas- 
well-recognized germ, t Ba bre ot ants of Russia to revolt is an all but im- 
HANSEN, the chief factors ts de lopment at food and = sani possible task, how patient must the unions be that hope to bring 
tary conditions. Whenever these are brought up to, or. even the American farmers into their federation! We should like to 
toward, modern standards, leprosy rapidly disappears Forty years hear from our farmer readers about the difficultics and advantages 
ago it was exceeding common in orway, one hundred an which they see in cooperation. 
vears ago in Ireland and Scotland, and three hundred years ago 
all over Europe Now t has almost disappeared from Europe, FOR THE ELK 
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Collier’s 


The Japanese and the 
Pacific Coast 


By WILL IRWIN 


Mr. Irwin has been studying for some months past for Collier's the general subject of the 


Japanese on the Pacific 


Coast. 


In the course of his investigations, Mr. Irwin was in 


Vancouver twice—once, several weeks before thé riot, and again while the disturbance was yet 


ih progress. 


was but a symptom of a_ slowly developing anti-Oriental disease 


people of the Pacific Coast States since Chinese exclusion became a fact. 


That outbreak and the incidents which followed it are here described. It 


that has attacked the 


His investigations of 


the Japanese as economic and social factors in Oregon, Washington, California, and Teavas 


will be embodied in three articles, the first of which will be published in Collier's for October 12 


I. The Vancouver Race Riot 


IE Vancouver riot just 
grazed tragedy. Only a 
combination of luck and 
Japanese coolness in an 
emergency prevented a 
real battle of races, with 
resultant shooting, stab- 
bing, and lynching. 
Events since the riot have 
brought a succession of 
small comedies. 3ritish 
Columbia, tiniest child of 
Great Britain, unspanked 
because of her size, sits 
here unrepentant, secretly glad that she aid it, making 
mouths at the King, the Empire, and especially the 
Government at Ottawa. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on be- 
half of the Dominion, has apologized to-the British 
Empire, and the Empire has apologized to Japan. 
British Columbia has no mind to apologize to any one. 
If she ever does, it will be with a mental reservation. 

The quarrel of British Columbia with the Dominion 
Government over Asiatic immigration goes far back. 
This is a lively, turbulent colony, half British, half 
American, wholly Western in feeling. The labor 
unions have great influence in its politics, and they 
have tended toward a Chinese-wall policy against all 
outside labor, white as well as Asiatic. When the 
Provincial authorities, recognizing the need for labor, 
arranged to bring in 2,500 Salvation Army immigrants, 
the unions applied their political power and killed the 
project. Anti-Oriental agitation began with the first 
coming of the Chinese, and this is the only part of the 
Pacific Coast where a really hot hatred of the Chinaman 
lingers. In Washington, in Oregon, and in California, 
the Chinese has made friends with the whites through 
the power of his honesty and his industry—Denis 
Kearneyism is a dead issue. Here the boys still throw 
stones at Chinamen 


Exclusion Scotched by ‘‘Imperial Polity’’ 
WHEN the Chinese began to make themselves felt, 
British Columbia appealed to Ottawa. Eastern 


Canada did not sympathize. The most that the British 
Columbians could get was a head tax on Chinese arriy 


als, first $50, then $100, and, since these prices did not 
stop them, $500. That worked practical Oriental exclu 
sion for atime. But ten years ago the Japanese began 


to arrive, and five yeal wo all Vancouver began 
have a brown tinge. British Columbians anticipated 
: > ; é i 
California by the fury of their anti-Japanese cam 
paign. Ottawa refused to sanction an exclusion law 
It was against ‘‘Imperial polity.” 
That phrase, the stock reply toa demand for exclu 


sion, is a red rag before the eyes of bull-minded British 
Columbia Joseph Chamberlain, then Colonial Secre- 
ry, proposed a tactful arrangement, such as an 
ducational clause in the immigration laws. The legis 
lature of British Columbia took the hint and passed an 
ct requiring of Orientals a rigid examination in the 
inities. The Dominion Government at Ottawa 
promptly refused to sanction the bill British Colum 
bia said hard things, returned heavy anti-Government 
majorities, and continued to agitate for ‘‘a white mar 
Canada.”’’ The igitation came finally to impe1 
tice, and London arranged kind of gentlemer 
ment with Tokyo. Onl Oo iny Japanese from 
each province in Japan were to be allowed to emigrat 
» Canada each yeat The sum total from all Japa 
British Columbia grumbled, ut accepted t ( 
promise Tine R in war followed, and the: 
nd’s alli ind new treaty with Japan. Th 
Se | ye * 


nd immigrati 


between Japan and the British Empire. After that 
the watchdogs of free British labor at Vancouver 
noticed that the immigration from Japan was begin- 
ning to exceed the 500 a year. No one had ever seen 


that gentlemen’s agreement between the two empires. 


No one could find out whether or not the new treaty 
wiped it out. Agitation against the Japanese arose 
and raged in Vancouver. 

About that time a new factor entered—the Hindu. 
That was in the summer of 1905, when certain dis- 
charged soldiers from the British East Indian regi- 
ments at Hongkong heard of this golden land under 












































A Smaut-srore Keerer In THE Norruwes' 


C' mpetition hy the Japanese in trading and the higher class 


of work is the real reason for hostility toward the race 





the British flag, where one earned as much as four 
rupees a day. ‘They came, they found it all true; they 
wrote back and told their friends In the autumt1 
1906 Hindus arrived by boatloads of soo. An early 
winter was just coming on; work wa bout over int 
camps; there seemed to be no place for the Hi: 
othing for them to do. All through the winter, one 
the most severe that British Columbia remembe 
Hindus shivered and staryed and died of pneu 
ia. A few got work. Underfed and emaciated 
ey wert vod for little at first, and word went about 
e p ince that Hindu labor was a failure W 
he 1 f warm weather the survivors vindicate 
elve Aga W fed, they proved strong, will- 
¢ ites, too good-! red if anything. Summer 
broke, and more Hit scame. They spilled over 
W nand ¢ he I 


has already reached San Francisco. Especially did 
they enter certain communities just over the line in 
the United States, where the Japanese had preceded 
them. ‘Turbans are coming to be as familiar as pig- 
tails in these communities. British Columbia could 
not logically make trouble for the Hindus, seeing that 
they were citizens of Great Britain and former soldiers 
of the Crown, but the East Indian flood renewed the 
whole Oriental controversy. Granted that a general 
Oriental influx is a bad thing, the colony had a right to 
complain. The population of Vancouver, for example, 
is 70,000. At least 10,000 permanent residents are 
Chinese and Japanese. On a fine Saturday night 5,000 
to 6,000 more come in from the lumber camps and fish- 
ing villages of the outlying districts. The Province 
has already its quota of barefoot, lazy Siwash Indians 
—this new Oriental influx was the last straw. Hating 
them all, Vancouver nourished a special hatred for the 
Japanese, who here, as elsewhere on the coast, are not 
contented té remain laborers, but are working into 
industrial leadership. 

The elections last February were swung on an Orien- 
tal issue. The Provincial Legislature passed an educa- 
tional clause, but this did not get even to Ottawa. James 
Dunsmuir, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, re- 
fused to sign the act. Dunsmuir is an appointee of 
the Dominion Government, and he rules from Victoria, 
that sleepy British capital of the Province, which Van- 
couver dislikes and ridicules. Dunsmuir became very 
unpopular with his people. 


MacPherson and Fowler a Strong Team 


HE agitation blazed again in July. The Japanese of 

Hawaii, excluded from the mainland of the United 
States, began to arrive in Vancouver. There was no 
stopping them, for the Japanese Government has as 
yet no authority over Hawaii. ‘Three hundred came, 
then two hundred more, finally twelve hundred on one 
tramp steamer, the Awmerz On July 25, the day 
when that vessel docked, R. G. MacPherson, member 
of the Dominion Parliament from British Columbia 
and a fervid anti-Oriental, hurried down to see what 
he could do. Every immigrant who enters British 
Columbia must be able to show $25. MacPherson 
found Morikawa, the consul, in the act of collecting 





$25 from each Japanese. ‘There were no accommoda 
tions for them, the consul said; he was taking thei 
money to guard them against sharpers, and to provide 
community lodging MacPherson saw in this a deep 
plot He declared that the consul meant to send that 
money back to the emigration company in Hawaii 
that it might furnish the landing money for still more 
Japanese pauper! laborers He went at the immigra 
tion authorities so vagely that they forced Morikawa 
give the money back The 1,200 distributed them 

~ he mines, t 1d | the fishing 

im : r I ry | d tish Columbia 
nd especial] Vancouver, b d ith hatred for the 
Japanest Over 1! peatlie Wa A E. Fowler, labor 
gitator—Jay I Fowler is a membe1 
otf the Coo l n, al ex-soldier He has a com 
pe lling kind of crude eloquence ind one idea—hatred 
f the Orie ] I ] ‘ n Exclusion 
League of San Francisco sent him t ittle in 1gof 
organize a branch there. seattle, making a strong 

O tal trade, | t Japanese officially 
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societies. In Vancouver tradesmen and even profes 
sional men joined the movement. Fowler arranged a 
grand demonstration and parade for Saturday evening 
September 7. On September 5 the anti-Asiatic move- 
ment in the Northwest garnered its first-fruits. At 
Bellingham, a lumber town near the border line, some 
Hindus offended a white woman. 

The anti-Asiatic fever ran through the_ saloons. 
That night every Hindu in Bellingham 
was dragged out of bed and ordered to 


Collier’s 


time that Fowler and the firemen had saved China- 
town, enthusiasm and liquor had started the more 
reckless rioters toward Japtown, preceded by a skir- 
mish line of brick throwers. Just as they arrived, K. 
Ishii, special delegate of the Japanese Crown, passed 
through the mob in a cab, though the rioters did not 
see him. He was just in from Seattle. By pure acci- 
dent (so the Japanese say) he arrived on that stormy 


squalling, fighting Japanese, armed with broken bottles 
and clubs. The ambulance force, which arrived soon 
after, carried away two white men, stunned by blows 
on the head, and patched up four or five more, cut 
about the face and arms. The rioting was not fully 
over until five o’clock inthe morning. Had there been 
a good incendiary leader, or had any large number of 
the rioters carried revolvers, Canada would be paying 
a butcher’s bill to-day. 

Vancouver woke to the calm of the 








leave town. ‘To the number of 200 they 





flowed back across the border into British 
Columbia—all the Hindus in Bellingham 
except two in the hospital. The anti- 
Oriental parade in Vancouver was suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. Eight thou 
sand trade-union men marched through | 
the streets, and the sidewalk crowd was 
the greatest in Vancouver's history. In- | 
cendiary banners, ‘‘Down with the Japa- 
nese!’’ “If Britain went to war where 
would the Japanese fight?’’ ‘‘Make this 
a white man’s Canada!’’ and the like, 
were cheered with great enthusiasm 


s 


The Beginning of Trouble 





OWARD the tail of the parade was a_ | 

feature which brought no cheers, only | 
a kind of shocked buzz of comment. It 
was a stuffed effigy of Lieutenant-Governor 
Dunsmuir, visible representative of the 
Crown in British Columbia, and it was 
marked: ‘‘ Will be burned to-night at City 
Hall!’’ When the parade reached City 
Hall the auditorium was already packed. 
Fowler and two clergymen of Vancouver 
opened the ball with hot speeches. The 








British Sabbath in a state of katzenjam- 
mer, a little ashamed, a little apprehen- 
sive of what she might hear from home. 
The Japanese woke to a state of dark 
wrath. By noon an extra of their news- 
paper was out. It informed the colony 
that the authorities could not protect 
them. ‘‘Arm and prepare to protect your- 
selves,’’ it said. That night a Japanese 
patrol with revolvers kept all Europeans 
out of the quarter. If a Japanese con- 
sented to speak to a white man, he spoke 
with a drawn gun. 


Alert Japanese Patrolmen 


T midnighf, the police having promised 

toswear in an extra force for protection, 
the mayor, the chief, and Consul Morikawa 
went down and advised the Japanese to go 
to bed. The patrol vanished, but ten 
minutes later it was back on post. An in- 
nocent Italian tried to go home through 
Japtown. ‘‘They seemed to drop on me 
from all over,’’ he told the police. That 
night, too, a small mob renewed hostili- 
ties in Chinatown. This riot the police 








nipped early. 








paraders organized an overflow meeting 











Monday morning there arrived a mira- 





outside and, according to program, pro- 
ceeded to burn the effigy on the fence of 
the Carnegie Library. 
This overt treason started the police 
into action. There were only 35 of them 
to handle a crowd of 20,000 to 30,000 people, and 
they were bound by the local police orders, which 
command them to use tact and never to draw their 
revolvers except to prevent murder, They made a 
half-hearted attempt to stop the burning. The crowd 
rallied and, shoving like sophomores in a collegt 
rush, pushed them off the street. At this moment, 
when the mob was getting its first taste of disorder, 
Fowler came out to address the overflow meeting. 
Although, to do him justice, he probably had no 
violent designs, a climax of his oration set off the mine 
“What will you do?’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘What did they do 


The 


A Lapor Excuance in tHe Nortruwes' 


night. Ishii took in the situation in all its international 
bearing, rushed to the consulate, and set the wheels 
going. <A flock of messengers hurried all over the 
Japanese quarter with the order: ‘‘Defend your homes 
if you have to, but keep off the streets and avoid all 
the trouble you can.’’ The windows of Japtown were 
out in ten minutes. Lashed to something like fight- 
ing temper now, the rioters began to rush the houses. 
Every time they tried this, a crowd of Japanese would 
fly at them like wildcats and thrust into their faces a 
new weapon for quelling riots—bottles broken off just 


Japanese maintain a close unofficial organization of workers 


cle. Every hardware store in town was 

swamped by Chinese, come to buy guns, 

For the first time in Pacific Coast history 

the worm had turned. The Chief of Police 

asked the hardware men to stop selling 
arms to Chinese. The patient yellow men thereupon 
despatched messengers to New Westminster and swept 
it clean of revolvers. The police confiscated one lot of 
twenty new Winchester rifles and five thousand rounds 
of ammunition consigned to Sam Kee, head man of 
Chinatown. 

Sharp at noon, on Monday, the Oriental population, 
Hindus alone excepted, went on strike. Vancouver ate 
cold meals. The guests at the hotels dined on crackers 
and canned beef. Restaurants which had advertised 
‘“White help only’’ were closed, ‘Sowing to sickness in 
the family.’’ The Japanese 
patrol remained on the job. 





to the Hindus in Belling- 





ham?’’ ‘‘What will we do to 
Chinatown?’ came a_ voice 
over the crowd The mob 


was off like a pack of hounds 
for Chinatown, only a block 
away. It was hardly in fight- 
i ‘mood yet—it was out for 
’ But on 


ing 
excitement and fun 
the edge of Chinatown lay a 
pile of bricks before a new 
} 


building. The boys, outstrip- 





ping their elders, saw this 
brick pile and raided it. A 
Chinese laundry was first in 
line, and a volley of bricks 
took the front window. The 
laundryman stuck his head 
through the hole and squalled 
curses. Another volley drove 


him back. The main advance 
of the mob, gathering ammu- 
nition at the brick pile, heard 
the commotion; the rumor ran 
that the Chinese were fighting 
back. The mob broke into a 
run through Chinatown—and 
every window for five bloc ks 


went down before them 








he 


Chinese Clear Out 


HE Chinese, experts in the 





The Chinese organized a pa- 
trol of their own. Then a 


m, | 


ws change came over the spirit of 
~o Sie Consul Morikawa. On Mon- 


, 


day night he was a raging lion, 
on Tuesday morning a sucking 
dove. On Wednesday the Ori- 
entals suddenly went back to 
work. The wire from Tokyo 
was working. The white cooks 
and waiters’ union fired its last 
shot. It notified all the own- 
ers and managers of hotels 
and restaurants that they 
| 

| 








had one month to discharge 
Oriental help or suffer a 
general boycott. 


A City Sobering 


EANTIME Mayor Alex- 

ander Bethune, and his 
Fidus Achates, George H. 
Cowan, city solicitor, were 
smiling cheerfully over the 
official reprimands from Ot 
tawa. The city had got over 
| its katzenjammer and rather 
gloried in the fact that it had 
at last attracted imperial at 
tention to its trouble. R.G 
MacPherson, M. P., gave out 
in Ottawa an interview in 
which he recalled the Boston 
tea party as a warning to 
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} Great Britain. Just then ap 
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peared the steamer J/onteag 


mw orHe [Nevrraste Buicerin Boarps or a Japanese SerrTeeEMEN’ from Hongkong with eight 


published in San Francisco and Seattle circulate widely 
mall, isolated community maintains its local news service, 
ying demand for labor in. different ections of the 
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Vorthivest kept up to date 


hundred Hindus, besides a few 
Chinese and some Japanese. 
with its bulletins The authorities, prevailingly 
anti-Oriental, had prepared to 
give them a cool reception. 
Vancouver is overcrowded just 
now; people are paying premiums for houses. Th 
Japanese, with their resources and large public spirit 
lways care for their own somehow 
o care for the Hindus. 


the Pacific Coast, 


There is no one 
Formerly they lodged upon 
irrival in some abandoned shacks on the edge of town 
Now the Board of Health condemned these buildin 


os 

5S 
ind put up notices warning people away. The Hindus 
lept on the steamer Thursday night A cold rai 
came on The new arrivals packed themselves fo 
warmth into two crazy old shacks which the healt] 


ward had overlooked, where they stood up all night 
for la of room to lie down No one offered then 
ICcol Their official interpreter visited the Mayor 
You wouldn’t let beasts be treated so,’’ he Salt 
The Mayor wired to Ot 


have you no humanity 
sking the authorities to grant the new drill 
il odging for the Hindus This, as any one 
ed in British Columbi: know was 
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taunt. The Vancouver armory hall is the pride of 
western Canada; the Hindus are so unclean in their 
habits that they make a pigpen of a dwelling in two 
hours. Ottawa kept dignified silence. The Mayor 
wired an alternative. 

If the Dominion Government, responsible for the 
presence of Hindus and other Orientals, would not 
yield up the drill hall, the citizens of Vancouver would 
cheerfully take up a subscription to send 
the Hindus on to Ottawa, where they 


Collier’s 


talk of amending the Canadian immigration laws so 
as to require every comer to show a certain amount of 
money before being allowed to land. ‘The Superin 
tendent of Immigration has recommended the imposi 
tion of such a restricting qualification. The Govern- 
ment has instructed him to investigate the terms of 
the contracts under which the Japanese of Hawaii are 
being brought to British Columbia, evidently in the 


Meanwhile, Tokyo waits and issues assurances of 
distinguished consideration of anything and everything 
the Dominion cares to do and say by way of apology 
Ishii, the special commissioner, and Nosse, Consul 
General of Japan at Ottawa, have been in extended 
conference with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It is understood 
that the Japanese representatives have assured the 
Premier that Japan is quiet, the newspapers of Tokyo 
are calm, and the people naturally look to 
their good ally, Great Britain, and, of 








seemed to be needed. It would be money 


course, to Canada, to take such steps as 








in the pocket of British Columbia, the 
Mayor said. This piece of official humor 
has greatly delighted the Northwest. 


No Fun in it for the Hindu 


A SEATTLE paper pictures the eight 

hundred bound for Ottawa, crated like 
chickens and labeled ‘‘ Handle carelessly.’’ 
Seemingly it made no hit at Ottawa. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier ignored it. Friday night 
Ottawa telegraphed that a special com- 
missioner was on his way to investigate 
the condition of the Hindus. And next 
day Vancouver learned that the Dominion 
was going to pay indemnity. Advices 
from Ottawa indicated that the Dominion 
would look to Vancouver for reimburse- 
ment. 

There is humor in the situation now for 
everybody except the Hindus. Of the goo 
who came on the Monfeag/e, the vigilant 
health officer could find only 25 who ap- 
peared to be so old that they seemed to be 
incapacitated for work, and 35 who were 
afflicted with trachoma. The supposition 
that Vancouver was harboring goo paupers 








may be necessary to protect the lives and 
property of the Japanes« 


How Japan Bears Up 


‘*HIGH Government official,’’ a person 

age as useful for purposes of quota- 
tion at Tokyo nowadays as ever ‘‘one high 
in authority’? was in Washington or Ber- 
lin, sent a cable despatch to Nosse, who 
promptly gave it out to be published: 


“The feeling in spite of the character 
graver than 


disturbance being much t t 

San Francisco is throughout the empire most 
friendly to Canada. While greatly regrettin 
hat such a deplorable incident have 
occurred within a dominion of the British Em- 
pire, whose ally Japan is, the tone of the press 
is very calm and the public shows no excite- 
ment. Our people count upon the friends! 
justice, and fair play of the Government 
people of Canada and fully expect that the best 
measures will be taken by the authorities for 
the protection of and property of 
Japanese, and that an amicable settlement of 


ble will be reached. 





should 





the lives 


the trou 1 
In the face of this, it was the Premier’s 
problem to secure Japanese consent to a 














also received a severe jolt when it was dis- 








proposition to return to the former con- 








covered that the shipload had some $25,000 
between them. Deporting, obviously, was 
not the proper remedy. Recalling the 
rime about the patient Hndu, Vancouver 
sighed and went about its regular business. 
Some of the goo went into camp in tents, some scattered 
to the interior of British Columbia, and some turned 
their gaze toward Seattle. 

Pressure from Vancouver finally started at Ottawa 


JAPANESE Piayers in A Vancouver Poot Partor 


This game is the favorite form of recreation of the Anglicized Japanese 


hope of finding some violations of the alien-labor act 
It would be pleasant for Ottawa to discover some such 
dignified way of putting itself on record against indis- 
criminate importation of the Japanese. 


vention to limit the number of new ar- 
rivals from Japan in one year. 

The Dominion really expects to pass 
along the problem to British Columbia, 
while that cocky child refuses to receive 
it. City Solicitor Cowan of Vancouver, unofficially, 
expressed its feeling when he spoke of the Dominion’s 
proposition to collect indemnity from the city. 

‘*They can whistle for it, so they can!’’ he said. 


The Medium Game 


Behind 


Ill. They Who Raise the Dead 


A study of the materializing medium ; the lasi of 
Mr. Irwin's articles, “Physical Manifestation and 


the Trade in Apparatus,’ nill appear neat week 


* medium who writes on slates, 
tips tables, and produces spirits 
from the cabinet—the ‘‘physical 
demonstrator,’’ in professional 
slang-— must be first of all a 
conjurer. It is not necessary, 
indeed, that he should be a past 
master; the poorest conjurers 
of our vaudeville circuits could 
give most professional mediums 
cards and spades. There ar 
two prongs to the magician’s wand: skill of hand and 
knowledge in the psychology of deception. In skill of 
hand, the medium may be a mediocre; but he must be 
an artful deceiver. His strong hold, his advantage 
the conjurer pure and simple, is the emotion of his au 





ovel 








diences. If he knows how to play upon that, he | 

little else to learn. When emotion comes, clear sight 
goes. The most hard-headed, observant person is liabl 
to folly and blindness in the face of communication 


from his dead. A skeptic, provided with his own sla 
goes to an independent slate-writer. Suddenly the m« 
dium “Elizabeth Young is here She _ brings 
influence. She passed out in such agony 





spe aks: 
mother’s 


The Exceptional Ability of Minnie Williams 


every time sh¢ 


T CAN feel how that cancer pained het 


moved. She wants me to recall to your recollection 
sir, that book which she gave you two days before she 
died. She tried to write in it, bui she couldn’t—she 
iys that the scratches on the fly-leav« how how hard 
he tried—’ Now suppose that thi truth—some bit 
of family history extracted by the medium from a be 
lieving sister, let us say. How mu power of obser 
ition remains to the sitter in the flood of wonder 
l tf old grief that coms him? Nor need tl 
method be so obvious as thi The simple statement 
Your mother is here, trying to communicate,” may 
enough to | emotion 1 lull obser { 1 | 
kes the pl f the 1 ret patt I 
mself neve devised a patte effect 
Such pl \ lanitestation | 
itin nd pol € t de arate descript 
t 1 Fr de mate | iC li 
bos bodied spirit f 4 j 


the Scenes with Spiritualism 


By 


WILL IRWIN 


I must stick to main roads; there is no space here 
to tell all the elaborate methods of materiah people 
Hereward Carrington, an investigator for the Society 


for Psychical Research, has written a book on ‘‘Th« 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism.” He attempts to 


give the technique of the trade This part of his book 
lls 318 pages. Within my space I can do no better, 
getting at the ntials, than to tell how Mrs. Minni 
EK. Williams, one of whose séances i descri 


bed 1n_ the 
confederates 
et eight inch 


first article, materializes spirits withou 


Mrs. Williams stands at least 


live 





tall, and weighs more than two hundred pounds. Her 
tread is heavy, and her waist line is no more. In spite 
of this handicap, her ghosts are often both short and 
slim. Her cabinet is a set of black curtains, ending 
below the ceiling; and she uses no p-doors and n 
paraphernalia other than et of white spirit robes, a 
black veil or shawl mask or two, a dress-shirt f1 
1 male wig, and some phosphorescent paint The regu 
lar spirit robes, sucl he emplo re made of tl 
e! white ilk ne Phe e large enoug 

Ove h ll ove ind yet ey I! Id it the 1] 
compas Le Roy of Boston, dealer in supplies for m 
i ide me one last May which folds to tl i 

i i V nN ns 1 t Still Ml CT ones Il | ri | 
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that cabinet, he is visible only as a shadowy face and 
a white streak, which is his collar 

While the circle is singing, Mrs. Williams is divesting 
herself of overskirt and shoes Her underskirt, her 


all dead black Years ago 


waist, and her stockings ar¢ 


she used to wear black tights in the cabinet. She has 
abandoned that method of late he floor is heavily 
rpeted, so that stockinged feet, even those of a very 
large woman, make no sound upon it 
As soon as she is ready, she unleashes the voices of 


her controls. From a technical point of view, this is the 
best thing she does. a ventriloquist she could mak« 
her fortune on the public stage ‘Mr. Cushman” and 
‘*Bright Eyes’’ speak through her entranced lips, giving 
messages to people in the circle, announcing spirits, 
making moral observations \ll through the ance, 
t keep up this patter, venturing en into dialogue 
Mr. Cushman” is a heavy, sonorous mak oice, witl 
he genuine ha t ( the | \ | cl 
‘Bright Eye st laughing voice of a child about s 
! ld. In prof nal sl M Will S 
weer arg ture ‘ 7 4 1 1] 
ive a famil esembl e, hov I \ P 
I ( ubtle shifts of ol n W en 
¥ t wholl ‘ Will sin he 
] ved \Y d : J 1 Mr 
( } 
The Etherealization of ‘‘Priscilla’’ 








A few more spirits etherealize before a full-formed 


ghost appears In the séances which I attended, 


he benetit of a certain middle 
aged woman, was usually the first full materialization. 
She is a small, old woman. To produce this, Mrs. 
Williams “shades down” her bulk by a little invention 
of her own. Wrapped in the white spirit robe, she 
drapes a black veil from her shoulders and leans for 
ward. Black against black, as I have said, is invisible; 
and this veil has the effect of clipping off half her bulk. 
Sometimes, catching her in profile, one can see the 
edge of the black veil, or even its corners, as they flutter 
with her gliding motion. The daughter is always per 
mitted to go forward and to kiss “mother.” This privi 
lege is for the blindest dupes only; from all others, the 
spirits keep a certain coy distance. You may ask why 
the dupe, when she takes this spirit in her arms, does 
not realize that she is holding a large woman instead 
of a small one. The answer is that the dupe is blind 
with emotion by this time—as you or I would be did 
we believe that we were clasping our dead, resur 
rected by a miracle 

Presently, Phcebe and Alice Carey appear. Working 
alone, as she does, Mrs. Williams can not make more 
than one ghost at a time walk out among the sitters 
Double materializations always stick close to the cabi 
net. Phoebe and Alice stand in adjoining spaces of the 
eurtains, with about two feet of black drapery between 
them. Phcebe is Mrs. Williams herself in a white robe 


“mother.” summoned for t 





The Clever Jugglery of Mrs. Minnie Williams 
"THE ‘*shading down,’’ which makes Phcebe a small 


woman, is arranged by means of the cabinet curtains. 
Alice is an empty white robe, held up and extended by 
the medium’s left hand. In one séance, Mr. Cushman 
called forward a minor poetess that Phaebe Carey might 
bless her art. As the poetess approached, Alice Carey 
dematerialized—“She is weaker in magnetism than he1 
sister,” explained Mr. Cushman from the cabinet 
Pheebe Carey was crowned with a star, signifying an 
advanced stage of spirit growth. Ralph Sylvestre & 
Co., dealers in “spirit effects,” describe as follows the 
manufacture of that advanced-spirit-growth star: 











‘“Take smail whit u irge numbe 
of small stars, cresce! s, or any shap 
desired, about half rters of an inc 
diameter. Coat the f avily with Ba 
main’s luminous pa . . which ¢ e secured of Devos 
& Co., New Y I us. 

[his is one of the trade secrets which any well 


introduced person may buy of Sylvestre & Co. “Lu 
minous Materializing Ghosts and Forms,” from which 
this extract comes, cost CoLLier’s tive dollars 

The men spirits, who never venture far from the 
cabinet, wear no robes. One sees only a head and a 
shirt-front; imagination and suggestion do the rest 
For her men; Mrs. Williams uses the “dickey” and 
wigs. When Mr. Cushman materializes, he stands be 
fore the curtain and makes a short speech. He is only 
Mrs. Williams in her black underskirt and waist, with 
the dickey fastened about her neck and a wig over her 














hair. This seems lous, but I give assurance that 
the effect is convincing Sometimes Mrs. Williams 
stands in the very entrance of the curtains and “de 
materializes” Mr. Cushman. You see head and shirt 
front sink toward the floor—and vanish. She simply 
lies down on her stomach, performing the operation 
with an easy, gliding motion. When the head and tl 


dickey are just a blurred white spot on the floor, she 
» the effect of a sudden 


flips the curtains shut té 





evanisliment 
Once Bright Eyes etherealized for a moment; sie 
never fully materialized in my sight, though it can b 








done [he operator wears hort robe 1. kimono 
dons a mask, gets down on all fours, an ceals t 
rest of her body | blacl il The hands are ligl 


baby feet. When Mrs. Williams was younger, 3right 








Eves used to materialize right along; but the attitud 
is undignified for one of her present maturity 
These simple tricks, combined w | ‘leverest kind 


of patter, accomplished ventriloquism, and real art in 
bringing on her effects dramaticall re the sum and 
substance of Mrs. Williams’s mediumship 

Mrs. Williams chooses to work without confederates 





It is cheaper er Confederates are uncerta 
people, who s sell out to the hosts of ur 
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this means, Miller was able to produce such effects 
as an Egyptian dancer from the retinue of Rameses, 
who performed for the seance a Loie Fuller skirt dance 
with her luminous cerements. For this description of 
the Miller methods, I am indebted to one “Cherokee 
Joe,” now touring the Middle West as a patent-medi 
cine king. He got his start in life as Miller’s head 
spook 

Fred Waite, working with the ceiling trap, had a 
writing hand which converted many. The lights al 
Ways went entirely out at the beginning of his séances 
—“he started with a dark sitting,” as they say in th 
trade. Suddenly, a luminous hand and arm appeared 
before the cabinet. It floated to a table, wrote a mes 
sage, and disappeared. A moment later, some believer 






































**Pua@se ann Anice Carry” 


**Phabe” (at the left) is the medium herself. 
** Alice” is a white sheet held up by the mediums 
left hand. When he invoked the Care y sisters’ 
Ale ssing and approached the cabinet, the author 
saw “Alice”? sudde nly dematerialized, and 
** Phahe”’ was left to do the blessing unassisted 

















Due Way ro Propuce “Bricur Evers 


this most popular of all control 

put ona short robe, get down on your hand 
md knees, and ver the whole body, « cepting 
the head and shoulders, with a black veil 
an appeam mn f hicago 
md Boston at th am yment is one of the 


qieal Upse fhat wdinms ad not erplam 


it a waste of time to investigate such “phenomena.” 
The game went otherwise in older and better days. 
Anna Eva Fay, the Davenport Brothers, the Eddy fam 
ily, had to be skilled in the art of escaping from bonds 
These “rope tying” tricks are too complicated and tech 
nical for description here; Carrington gives a whole 
chapter to the subject Of late years, Houdini, the 
conjurer, has brought this art to great perfection. He 
claims no spirit powers, but the mediums claim them 
for him. “That man Houdini,” says the “Rev.” Dewitt 
Hough to his circles, “is a medium. The spirits do it, 
but the world is so hard-hearted toward spirit truth 
that they pay him more money to pretend that it’s 
his own slickness. Such as him is unworthy the crown 
of mediumship.” 

Nowadays, materializing operators usually refuse to 
be tied. To accept such conditions, they say, would be 
“an insult to their mediumship.” 

Even when circles insist on “test conditions,” con 
cealment of the robes is easy. If Herrmann could pro- 
duce eggs from a watch and ducks from a silk hat, 
surely a woman medium can juggle three or four little 
robes under the eyes of those honest ladies who are un 
dressing and redressing her. Then there is the man 
ager, who always stands beside the cabinet to assist 
the ghosts—and to prevent raids. To flip through the 
cabinet curtains a set of robes, concealed in a black 
bag, is no trick at all. Search both manager and me 
dium—and there are still other methods. W. S. Davis, 
an ex-medium now in the printing business, was held 
down one evening to “strict test conditions.” In pre 
vious seances, he had always tucked his robes behind 
a picture near the cabinet 3ut at this séance, the 
room, the manager, the medium, and the cabinet were 
to be searched. Further, they proposed to tie Mr 
Davis to his chair with cotton thread, which is a form 
of bond that no medium can beat. Nevertheless, he 
“got spirits.’ During the dark part of the séance, and 
while the circle was singing, a young girl dressed in 
black slipped from the edge of the circle and crawled 
along the floor into the cabinet The séance closed 
with more hymns and a dark season, during which the 
girl crawled back to her place again. Really, the only 
way to beat this game is the old-fashioned cabinet raid. 
That, in fact, is the living terror of materializing 
mediums 

Still, even a raid is not a spirit land 
dwell certain mischievous being <kas, soul 
of bad men gone before. ’Tis their delight to confuse 
mediums. When the skeptic approaches the spirit, pré 
pared to grab, the Diakkas, all expert spirit chemists, 
ire ready and waiting \t the moment when_ the 


skeptic tackles, t] 





ie Diakkas dematerialize the spirit and 
replace him by the entranced medium, for whom and on 
whom they materialize robes, whiskers, wigs, and other 
paraphernalia When the Diakkas turn such a trick, 
Hell shakes with triumphant laughter. This explana 
tion has often restored the confidence of true believer 
One queer thing about the business is the ease with 
which a materializing medium will make a new clean 
up, after a few years, in the very city where he has 
been exposed and published. The “Rev.” Hugh Moore 
went through an exposure in New York. Two years 
later he was playing Brooklyn to heavy receipts \t 
the end of vear some spiritualists, skeptical on the 
; ‘ct of materializations, jumped upon the spirit of 
Running Water, the Indian control, and found Hugh 
Moore’s old father, decked out in an Indian headdre 
sut Moore was not discouraged. He moved to New 
York, and leaped into such prosperity that he was abl 
the next summet | { e¢ re Il | 
Exposed in New York last March, he went straight 
Los Angeles, and on this very day of writing the news 
papers report that his cabinet has been raided again 








The Money Profit in. Materialization 


iolence during a 








TH! believers are taught that any 
sitting may kill the medium. The soul is out of the 
body: a sudden shock, and it may never return. In thy 
nn¢ f her de .M Stoddard Gray left a priceless 
legacy to her profession. She died in her cabinet dur 
ing a séance Phe vroner called it heart failure Phe 
‘ vate lizinge mediun have woven fiction about 
the episode. “She died because skeptic tried to snatch 
pirit,” the “Her soul was out, and it never re 
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table The guests ate heartily You the spirit 
chemists make real bodies, which need real food, for 
these returning dead. Upon the death of Mrs. Nodd, 
the society collected its bequest Beheving spiritualists 
start half of the exposures. By earning the gratitude 
of the faithful, this medium, wh« methods are scan 
dalous, has been able to steer an untroubled cours 

\ medium in this same group caught an old manu 
facturer of agricultural implements. He of 
those self-made men who try, in quiet old to 
achieve a belated intellectual life Che mediums, Cx 
pert judges of character all, did not attempt the pirit 
lover’ game. Instead, they brought him Plato, Sox 
rates, Dante, Dickens, Napoleon—all his favorite au 
thors and historical characters. As his magnetism made 
the spirits stronger, they 
often dined with him—on 
viands and wines of price 


see, 


se 


Was one 


dlge, 


Collier’s 


however, less than fi 


for ve hundred dollars Mr a man of great ability, 
Brown wrote out his check 
In the weeks of the engagement period, Isis ri Brooklyn, got him in her net. 
luctantly admitted to Mr. Brown that she needed one ; 
thing to make her happiness complete. It was vanity, daughter of a Kentucky 


she knew, and unworthy her exalted plane of spirit— 


he was in his dotage when 


Madame Debar, who had been a sensational medium in 


a place in the hall of bad fame beside Cagliostro 


This deserves 
The 
proclaimed her 


woman 


liveryman, she 


self the issue of Lola Montez and the mad King Lud 


but she wanted to honor her love by dressing for the wig of Bavaria. Marsh took her into his house as his 
marriage just like a bride of earth. Mr. Brown, eager private “guide.” Somewhere in her wanderings, she 
to gratify her, asked what was necessary. Only some — had picked up a collection of those imitation old mas 
silks, laces, and jewels, as models for the spirit chem ters which the clever German and Italian copyists turn 
ists. Mr. Brown wrote another check. In the remain out for the trade. To make a “Jost Raphael,” for ex 
ing sittings of their courtship, the medium always put mple, they take a torso from one painting of Raphael 
some packages into the cabinet before “entering the or his pupils, part of face from another, the rest of 
trance.” Mr. Brown supposed that they contained the that face from another, and so on. The result is an 
silks and jewels. He did not touch them; for he had “old master,’ which, treated with dust and discovered 

































































inacellar, often brings hom« 
the money from a Pittsburg 
connoisseur. Marsh thought 





which he had sent up from himself a judge of paintings, 
the restaurant below. These | and Diss Debar worked upon 
half- hours with the best this weakness. She would 
authors cost him from $25 place a blank canvas before 
to $50 a session; but there || her sitter, and summon the 
vas still more money in spirit of Raphael. The lights 
him. The guides, speaking | would go out; there would 
from the cabinet, told him be a sound like a spirit wind. 
that his medium was com When, after two or three 
missioned to civilize the in minutes, the lights came on 
habitants of Jupiter, who are again, there would stand an 
behind the earth in the arts unmistakable Raphael, with 
of industry. The Jupite the varnish still wet. Diss 
rians wanted agricultural im Debar’s method of changing 
plements to use as models in the blank canvas into a 
their own newly established picture was only a variation 
factories; would he con of the silicate-flap trick used 
tribute? The dupe came by slate-writers, The family 
down handsomely with gang and partner of Luther Marsh 
plows, combined harvesters, came down on him before 
mowers, and harrows—one Diss Debar had got away the 
each of every machine last of his money. Pro 
made in his factory. These, ceedings to disbar him, as 
being new, sold almost at incompetent, followed. Diss 
list price; it was a fine haul Debar got a year in the 
The ‘spirit medium,”’ penitentiary. 
whose confessions I have Certain interesting and 
mentioned, tells three or four unusual features marked the 
stories of dupes. I pause to exposure of the ‘Rey.’ 
say that this author has kept Hugh Moore. I mean the 
his secret well. The late D1 last exposure but one, which 
Hodgson of the Psychi came off this year in New 
Research Society tried jor York. Among the most 
years to find him, and gave 1 firm believers in his powers 
up. Hodgson, with Carring were a Mrs. Crowe and het 
ton and others who have daughter. The son in this 
studied the graft, believed family, a scoffing skeptic, 
that this was a real confes eel ene nvneenivtnr tried in vain to plant doubts 
sion. It may be assumed, si iii a ——e a a _— in the minds of his mother 
therefore, that his inci : and sister. Failing in this, 
dental stories -are true. [uivsrrRatinc THE VaLvur vo tHe Mepium or Briack Curtains anp Vets he played believer and wait- 
A medium was material - : , P , : ed to see what he would see. 
izing a “spirit love’ for a The medium, all in black, is The Staten Island medium is pass I} you are a medium, and are In due time, Moore began 
rich and credulous old man. shown inside the robe. W. D ing stout, but by draping black too stout to represent a slender to send him out of the cabi- 
This operator was an artist; Le Roy, 105 Court Street, Bos veils over — her shoulde rs she ghost, and you prefer to remain net a dead sweetheart. Her 
he picked, not 3 prince a ton, outfitter to mediums, will is equal to producing, outside at the cabinet entrance, let the power got so strong that she 
of remote antiquity, but supply a similar robe for S1 ou the cabinet, the thinnest ghosts hlack curtains do your hanting permitte d him to embrace 
the member of a reigning her. Young Crowe found 
house in Europe who had that his dead sweetheart, 
died unmarried a few years befor: his spirit mad been told that this w i difheult experiment nd an since passing over the dark river, had got a scar on the 
violent love to the dupe, declaring that he was het arth-touch on those jewels would ruin everything back of her right hand In the summer, Hugh Moore 
finity, from whom she had been kept by px On the bridal day. Mr. Brown decked the séance took a party of his believers over to New Jersey for a 
li ( on thi ( 1 pl When hi mag l room Ww t] tlow T ind 1)1 d mnquet to. é en peo Cally meeting. Young ( row ¢ visited the Camp one day 
ime strong enou he used to sit o lap lk Phe ediu vished hi happiness, ent d_ the ind asked a Mrs. Strickland, whom he suspected, to go 
ou tin | \ cabin d it il nee Presently there « boating with him She had been wearing gloves; but out 
advisable to drop this dupe His prin tall spirit in priestly robe He x followed by fou on the water she bared her hands. Crowe seized her 
t Phe would | e to part tor e vi he a nhabitants of Jupiter, tw nal nd two femal Last right hand; there w he scar. 
n order that she might attain to a more advanced plane ull came the bride, gay with rhinestone nd tin “T won't row you ashore,” said Crowe, masterfully, 
of spirit. She wanted him to go to her family, bearing a dim, Devoe light from her robes. Soft. distant until you squeal on that bunch.” She confessed 
proofs of her identity, and take her pl imong them music sounded on a floating guitar, while the lollowing this lead, the New York “World” exposed 
She imparted the proof he packed | trunl iled priest of fhe Jupiterians married Isis, the Princess the whole thing lhe conventional newspaper method 
for Europe, sought out the royal pala f li pirit Jupiter, to Mr. Brown The part at down to th n such cases is to id the cabinet, seize the spirit, and 
love—and was projected into the Rheinst1 wedding supper. The bridegroom, who had swallowed flash pocket elect ligl on the scene Eschewing 
flunkies els, strained at enat He did not believe that this as passe, t ‘World” got signed confessions from 
Most marvelous among his tales is that of the spirit pirits can eat mundane food Respecting this whim Mi Strickland and s« other supernumeraries who 
marriage brought off in San Francisce« 1 | eard the Jupiterians merely smelled the food and wines, get played ghosts for tl Hugh Moore at two dol 
that story, with slighter detail, from othe ( id ting nourishment and stimulant from the aroma. I have lars night. Some of details in these confessions 
l can gu at the medium who turned this tricl \ never learned how the romance ended, but the ‘‘spirit t belief. Colonel ( MacArthur, a retired law 
rich old bachelor, whom the ‘‘spirit medium’”’ ] medium’’ gives the heart and kernel of it when he sav was egular sit He came there to get the 
“Mr. Brown,” came to San Francisco from, t Kast that it brought the medium $4,000 above expenses pirit of is dead e, played | M Strickland 
He fell among ediu \ ft tew { Somehow. the test b ent wrong or at o1 seanc 
tings’’ tl broug is sp ffinit She \ Madame Diss Debar and Luther Marsh Moore sent « pi f Colonel MacArthur’s four 
princ of Jupit bh ( d er The Colonel d any daughters. He 
el rate | rine ; ( ( me bee write! continues thi uthor, ‘‘knows of a1 found is fal ke d d | was con 
only a chemise. In é b ( other case of a mortal ialling in love witl pirit te { ( he dark ri “T’'ll fix 
; luminou pirilies white dal ] ] 1 vhich the rit, too, became smitten. It resulted hit ( S kland Ouickl materializing as 
crown and necklaces of imit She spotted p t I d confessin Mrs. MacArt Id ( el t she had 
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By 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


JECAUSE of a good many 
comments in the press 
upon an address at Chau- 
tauqua, I am asked by the 
editor of COLLIER’s for a 
fuller statement about the 
economic cause of ‘‘race 
suicide.’’ I had been giv- 
ing the Socialist criticisms 
against our present capi- 
talistic society, among 
which is the charge that 
the competitive stress has 
reached an intensity which 
reacts powerfully upon the birth-rate. The charge is 
justified. I spoke of parents ‘‘not even among the 
very rich’’ whose children might easily cost $25,000 
from birth to entire economic independence; let us 
say until twenty-eight years of age. This is, of course, 
. low estimate for hundreds of families whose incomes 
re far below those of the distinctly rich. 
This commonplace qualification was unheeded by the 
ress. It was much more startling to say that the 
iverage child,’’ or the ‘‘middle-class child,’’ according 
» Mr. Brooks, costs $25,000. This was a better target 
- railleries or (more amazing still) for sombre homi- 
lies which accepted so absurd an estimate for the 
rage child as a fact. 
For some years I have tried to find out what children 
» cost in families rising from a $700 income to those 
-operly classed as rich. 
I have a batch of individual cases which are fairly 
urate, but they by no means serve yet for any 
trustworthy generalization In six or seven social 
‘ata from $700 up, I could answer the question what 
me nineteen children have cost. 
lwo results, however, appear to me perfectly clear. 
irst, the extraordinary increase in the cost of rearing 
child to the point of its economic independence the 
ent we reach those who are caught by social am- 
ns Second, the 2? owing CONSCIOUS IE 55 of this Ost 





indicap in the struggle for existence. This 
ter is the more important fact. 
Social ambitions, even of the worthier sort, express 


emselves largely through ‘‘the standard of living.’’ 
[hey are ambitions which are no longer confined to 
rich, but may be seen acting as a controlling motive 

ng thousands of wage-earning families. 


The Struggle for a ‘‘Certain Kind’’ of Existence 


A T the outset, the term ‘‘struggle for existence’ has 
. to be reshaped For the phase of the subject here 
lered it isnot any 


iceived st 


literal struggle for exzstence, but 
uggle for a certain 477d of exist 
ived social approval and idealization 
wa family whose one passion it has been to get 
ly child into a very fashionable and expensive 
This desire is controlled by the sup 
sed social connections which acquaintanceship in this 
ol will offer for the future of this young person 
family would be called ‘‘very well off’’ in a town 
Worcester, Massachusetts. If the parents realize 

- ambition and ‘‘educate’’ their child after their 
hearts, they are lucky to get off with an expense 
int of much less than $20,000. 
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ase is a little extreme because the social am- 
is more than usually ardent 


But let us look first at the larger issue. Since this 
ct, known as ‘‘race suicide,’’ has come within the 
of purely popular discussion, one constantly hears 

spoken of as if it were a modern phenomenon It is 
to be a ‘‘new danger,’’ or a ‘‘sinister result of 

ipitalism to use a Socialistic phrase 
race suicide’’ we mean the purposed restric 
fispring, it is a fact as old as any recorded race 
nce In € ! stage of this experience fron 
ive man to present-day respectability rtificia 
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customary income for only one child, there are not 
likely to be two children. 

Thus France has become the modern classic illustra- 
tion of race suicide. If her small foreign population is 
eliminated, it has come to be disputed whether she is 
growing or losing in population 

At the discussion in 1889 it was evident that the most 
nassionate feeling was aroused because the surplus of 
German population was at that time, I believe, above 
five hundred thousand yearly. How could France meet 
this peril in time of war? Here was an excellent reason 
from the point of view of those who wanted ample 
‘‘food for cannon.’’ The need of population purely for 
war purposes has played a momentous part in this his- 
tory. Communities in which a portion of girl babies 
have been regularly killed show the obverse. 

For more than three thousand years there has been 
plenty of religious and ethical beseeching against race 
suicide. If the economic and caste reasons for the 
limitation continued, the moral beseeching had prob 
ably as much effect as sacrifices to the ghosts. 

From the point of view of remedies, the problem in 
volves very profound changes in the whole embedded 
order of our social ideals. These now rest largely, 
especially in the United States, on property holdings 
As these possessions increase we have a multiplying 
and ascending (?) social scale in which the spirit of 
caste is not only a fact but a steadily growing one in 
this country. To this initial economic fact, together 
with the ideals built upon it, we must look for whatever 
light or leading is to guide us in dealing with the sup 
posed evils of race suicide. I say ‘‘supposed evils’”’ only 
because we are still too uncertain as to what the danger 
really is and how to cope with it. 

At the discussion referred toin 1889 it appeared even 
then that some first-rate students held the belief that 
this conscious adaptation of population to a given stand- 
ard of living was not a sign of degeneracy, but quite 
the contrary; that it stood rather for higher possibili- 
ties of civilization and race improvement. ‘That the 
well-to-do classes in most countries now practically 
accept this view and act upon it is certain, France is 
not in the least peculiar except in this, that her national 
habits of thrift are so universal that the results stand 
out in the clearest outline. In our own country we see 
it in sections. That the ‘lower strata’’ breed pro 
fusely, while the ‘‘upper’’ more and more adopt an 
‘intentioned sterility,’’ or have one or two children, 
has long been obvious. 

It would, however, be little less than criminal to 
imply that race suicide as now practised among us is 
not a serious problem. That those who can best afford 
the ‘‘socially safe family,’’ which is at least three chil- 
dren, should more and more shrink from it as a social 
handicap, while those least able to support and educate 
their offspring should be careless of all limits, has long 
been felt to be full of dangers. 

My one concern in this paper is to fix attention on the 
main cause of the limitation of offspring. 

It is every decade more consciously an economic 
reason. It is economic f/ws certain social ambitions 
that depend for their satisfaction largely om income. 

The one mode of life among us which shows this most 
vividly is, of course, the well-to-do apartment-house 
and family hotel. I heard a father of one child once 
put this rather brutally: ‘‘My wife and I would like 
more children, but we can’t have them without s/ep 
ping down and out. I have about $7,000 a year, and 
this apartment comfortably. The boy 

school to fit for college He will 


we can live in 


in go to the 


ost us at least $1,000 a yeat We can now hear the 
music we want to hear, entertain our friends, take a 
od vacation, belong to the country club--in 
ord, live decently We could possibly st ind it to 
ive one more child, but it would add too many anx 
eties. The private school, the doctor, dentist mmet 
imp on he violit nd the clothes le é 
t margin as it is.”’ 
| ¢ tl profes iona vel tlan 9 defi 
living ‘‘decently.’’ Here is a rule unde hich the 
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ost of a Child 


A frank discussion of some of the 
economic reasons for the increase 
of “race sutci7de’’ in America 


dren. ‘The difference toa‘‘ working man’’ between two 
and four children may be that between a realized social 
ambition and a defeated one. 

I have many years known such a family in which the 
cozy home has a bathroom and piano. The income has 
never reached $780 in any year. There are two children, 
the first born by the help of ‘‘a three-dollar’’ local mid- 
wife. Several years later, in their new home, a repu- 
table physician attends the birth of the second child. 
Meantime, new desires had struck root. They had 
taken sittings in a church. ‘The father had joined 
a local ‘‘order,’’ and their child was having musical 
instruction. This man was frank to say that by no 
possibility could they meet the expense of another 
child. He, too, had his definition for ‘‘decency.’’ 
The mofzve, moreover, of this man and wife was what 
we are taught to praise; to get on and up in the com- 
petitive struggle demands its price. The ‘‘poor’’ dis- 
regard the question mainly because their very poverty 
is accepted as a finality, and it seems to make little 
difference whether there are two or ten children. A 
prolific mother told a Boston ‘‘visitor’’: ‘If yer’s poor 
as ye can be, it don’t make any difference whether ye 
have one or a dozzen.’’ Just as important is the fact 
that many of the poor are definitely moved by the old 
tradition that their children’s labor will support them 
later on. This is the economic reason in another form, 
and it raises a new issue. With adequate child-labor 
laws and compulsory education, the poorer classes may 
be taught that saving ‘‘prudence’’ of which the neo- 
Malthusians have said so much, but those laws may put 
too great a check on the birth-rate. The Socialists are 
right in saying that every child should be kept under 
the discipline of the school at least until sixteen years 
of age. It is for this reason that so many who sympa- 
thize with Socialism are asking the State to take on so 
many burdens incident to this completer education of 
the child. If the poor are to be prevented from look- 
ing to their children for support; if the child is to have 
this more extended education, let the State not only 
give them schoolbooks but food, eyeglasses, dentists’ 
inspection, and even clothes. Yes, let the mother be 
insured during the period of child nurture, so that she 
may be relieved from the deadening economic stress 
until her little ones are firmly on their feet. This has 
a logic that seems to me very perilous for the family 
and society alike, but it is given here to show how revo- 
lutionary are the proposals which this question of race 
suicide raises. 

When the main facts become clear enough in our 
minds to make the suggestion of remedzes intelligible, 
we shall see how deep this issue cuts into and through 
our whole body of social ideals. 


The Real Reason for Race Suicide Not Stated 


HERE will be no remedy that ignores the economic 

element as above defined. It is precisely here that 
a larger historic curve helps us. For some thousands 
of years race suicide has been preached against. It was 
preached against not merely because it took on the 
various forms of infanticide and abortion, but because 
the group-welfare was believed to be in danger, or be- 
cause of some other community motive. 

The main difference between the past and the present 
is that the ancient economic motive is so clouded by 
influence from the ghost world. Gnawing hunger was 
not more importunate as a motive than that shadowy 
world of ghosts which closed in about the savage mind. 

As these superstitions have slowly lost their hold 
upon the imagination, the central motive appears. It 
is still ashamed to expose itself in its nakedness. It is 
still unwilling to say plainly: ‘‘There shall be but two 
children, because a third would require money which I 
would prete r to spend in other ways.’’ 

It isin better taste to conceal the real reason by some 
ethical convention. The elements of social caste and 
imbition that enter into our tandard of living’’ en- 








able us to idealize the motives of race suicide To 
conceal the economic fact, or to pretend that it is some- 
thing other than it is, is a source of danger. We have 
so materialized our social ideals that, in their reactions 
upon conduct and endeavor, they produce a type of 
inequality that is absurd as it is anti-social To 
the family with t $7,000 income the motive against 
having another child was as simple and direct as in 
Tahiti, where the ong destroyed a part of the girl 
babi ecause they wet ‘food hindrance It is 
he eco! become more conscious of itsell 
which acted for centuries in Australia 
Hebride in Iceland Paraguay, on the 

mong many tribes of our own Indians 
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look- 
have R \l y , . - , . , H er lanwe.i ‘ > 7 arf ‘ ; - > r 1 a rild im ul > ( fiv at the thre t «of 
only RADY was the property slap-dash take-it-or-leave-it manner of performing his and he had a wild impulse to fly at the thr at of 
tists’ boy of Miss Temple’s com- duties (the manner of a man whom these hireling affairs union and shake out of it the permission to do thi 
er be pany, but, emotionally, he are constantly distracting from more important busi thing, just this one, not to take any money for it, not 
t she had tumbled from his high ness of his own) for a desire to please. People began be employed for it, but just to doit, just not to leave he 
‘tress estate. He had forsworn to wonder if he were ill. No more did he consider the — in danger, toa si ab He could not bring himself to g 
s has his joyous and contemp- members of her company ‘‘cranks’’ because they wanted Into this conflict Ale ran, cast himself 
imily tuous manhood and lost their properties whole, nor the stage-manager ‘‘too about Grady Ss legs, and roared upward “It isn't 
revo- independence, poise, and fresh’’ because he desired punctuality and peace; he Grady, is it? We are going to the football game 
race caste; he had fallen in no longer swore in the theatre—at least not often—nor we, Grady? He lifted a wet and stormy face, d 
love with the star. did he spit on the stage, he had ceased to stump about with the same tender fire as his mother’s Get 
. our Of course this was not during quiet scenes, he did not occupy the one chair in — kid!’’ said Grady, and he n \ 
rible, quite so degrading as if he sight if he saw an actress standing, and he even began roughly len 
ough had selected any otherstar. to think of acting asa trade with rights of its own, and The « hild caught his arm a! OOK 1 
. Charlotte Temple was a_ not as if it existed only as a source of revenue to vir- nasty strike. I thought str Was nice¢ Th 
class by herself. All her stage-hands bragged of her, tuous stage-hands. Whom the gods destroy they first They're nasty.”’ ; 
d of her big wages, her quick tempers, even her exact make mad. The time came when Grady was not only “Alec ! said 2 VOICE the doorway I 
and strenuous requirements, of all the generous condi cheerful about the delivery of baggage upon one-night _ still held Grady’s hand and leaned against 
omic tions of her service. Walters and Grady gloried in stands, but when he remonstrated with the men who ‘“‘¢ ome he re, Alec Mr. Lister’s dignity i 
that telling the newer men how, last winter, the management threw it headlong downstairs. Then the company Alec looked past him: ‘*Oh, man Iw 
sands had arbitrarily attempted to reduce the working staff, began to be disturbed. People said something must the footba game with Grad I don’t tG 
: was but she put up such a holler that not a man had lost his be going to happen to Grady. And it did happen. go away. — aa ; - 
1 the job. They bragged even of that crown prince, her son, His union called a strike ‘‘Grady,’’ said Miss Temple, ‘‘and you t Walt 
‘ause sturdy and lovely and brave, like his mother, who rode 4s _ and you, Sam I nly to be sure of son 
rr be- with Grady when he exercised the horses that were T was on the morning of the first night in New Yor! Your quarrel isn’t with me, nor wit Mr. List 
used in the second act procession in ‘‘India,’’ and who Grady, raising his eyes from the cannon he was don’t complain of anything that | n ren 
esent fed the elephant without a tremor. Marvelous play cleaning, saw the entrance of the delegate and knew. my management You g 
d by things were concocted in the property-room for this The consequences were immediate; the advance of the this because the men that belong 
- was young Alexander—Alexander Halcott was his porten implacable figure, a few sententious words—bombasti le iving out of sympat with some o me! 
lowy tous name—and his mother encouraged him in going and surly manager, bombastic and surly delegate slap- other theatre—isn't that true? We t n, | 
nind. to ball games with “‘the boys.’’ Four years before his ping at each other in a couple of irrelevant insults— s t I Mr. L 
hold father, the elder Halcott, had drunk himself out of the — and then the company stricken motionless, the stage in Idid. H PeUt pharty: 
It front seat of a ‘‘society’? woman’s automobile and into disorder, the working staff throwing down its too st tl rge RK, 
It is his expectant grave; now that the boy was six years reaching for its overcoats, the strike declared; tl Dy police If anything ppet 
two old all sorts and conditions of fathers had been know1 strike in full force, the production paralyzed, a revol my company W D 
‘ch I to offer themselves But Sharlie Temple folded her tion accomplished, and Grady ipation gone I] g a g | 
arms as if she clasped her son in them and said no did not look again at his Miss Templ Instead he theatre we play it in the st t S 
some Her manager, Mr. Lister, a ve ry powe rful and per- vassed one hand over the mouth of s beloved cannot! pale v ith ten r. the s ‘4 tg 
and suasive person, had become pressing But she slipped his, and hers Hy ept his head bent, because he was B older 1 . G 
en- out of every knot he tied for her and kept to her un not much more than a boy, and something had got int« that s! 
To dignified habit of lunching with obscure youths She his eyes imbled « re-bra cursed \ J 
ome- was neither very tall nor very old, but among all thi gloriously to kill ea " ( 1 
have perils of a truly big career she steered straight forward nearly bt foot W s 
tions like i ship in full sail ‘] he spoiled child of popularity, In the property-room he scow ed about hin his prot ¢ wit S ¢ Si 
“ye the despair of managers, the fant ters among pirit sinking in the cold and faint daylight, the S Walters snort 
To syndicates, free lance and even free-booter that she heartening atmosphere of chilly dust and drying glue Mr. List 
inst was Sh ie Temple was the captain of every creature It was a mean enough place, perhaps, but it was home . 5 
is in in her army So alive, so beautiful, when she stood o1 to leave He turned away from Sam and Walters, wl M ss il I S » 
irl her own stage and cried to Sam to li 1 border, o1 lingered on the threshold Che litt dull ro 
It is lirected Walters to brace a run, it was as if her bugle brimmed with properties, | own proy his b t I y sl < hands ~~ 
elf called Follow m«e Thus she wa ooed, not as a some that he had only ten | d packed and eau 
New fortune alone, but by true vel All things cor ind known how to place, ne that were t work ot So long, G 
‘and sidered, there were excuses for Grady his hands Only last night at the dress-re rsal till He fted ! t G 
But Grady overdid it Not only did he encroach hoping all would be well, he had set them out so tondly yiyv, kiss [ | 
As ipon the sphere t th rpenter and the electricia! o carefully; he ha rer: » proud of them, and 1 hand and d1 M | 
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with you, you've shown her how much she can rely on 
you. So now you're clearing out, stay out.’’ He 
started away. 

Grady used always to be a cross, rough-tempered 
boy; at this moment he was extravagantly white and 
could not trust himself tospeak. Then he remembered 
the cannon, and cast the thought of himself away. 

‘‘Mr. Lister,’’ said he very quietly, ‘‘just a minute. 
It’s about the cannon—sir, in the third act.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ 

“It ain't safe—really, Miss Temple, you know it ain’t! 
I mean if I’m not there. It’s hard to time—I never 
touch it off till Mr. Rawley’s started to pull her away 
A new man, he’s apt to lose his head. I know it’s 
only powder, but if it did go off too soon—my lord!”’ 

‘“Well,”’ said Mr. Lister, ‘“‘have you anything to 
suggest?’’ 

The manager was a man of excellent capacities, and 
he thus bound Grady and gagged him by a single 
phrase. Had he, who was leaving her to this, had / 
anything tosuggest? Silenced and shamed, he watched 
Mr. Lister, with Alec in his hand, lead the way back to 
the stage. 

But Miss Temple still stood upon the threshold. She 
and Grady had been for so long—oh, she would be the 
first to say so!—kind of partners. For all around her 
were his precious props—his stack of Japanese parasols, 
his prettiest red rug, his spangled gauzes, piled so 
tastily in pinks and blues. They made altogether an 
elegant frame for a lady, as if to show him just what 
he was leaving, and beyond them he was aware of a 
length of leaden daylight in which dawdled, strangely 
unreal and far away, a dingy shadow—the stage’s open 
door and the dreary figure of the delegate. Then 
Miss Temple stirred, turned, moved away; she was 
going, going back on to the stage, to the cannon, to 
the cannon and the scab property-boy! He felt an un- 
pleasant stiffness creep over him and struck ‘out for 
dear life. For dearer life. For the delegate was turn- 
ing up his coat collar; then he started into the street 
And, after all, Grady knew the real thing, the thing a 
man has got to stick to, the thing you can’t talk about 
maybe, but still, you know—‘‘I could not love thee, 
dear, so much’’—he followed the delegate. 


FTER such austere conduct, Grady, in a better 

world than this, would have achieved something 
worthier than the fate which later overtook him. By 
that evening Grady had got drunk. It was more than 
two years since he had had a drop too much, and even 
then he had never gone in for the stuff enough to be on 
his guard. The scene-shifters who had asked him to 
have a drink with them had seemed to him at first 
decent, friendly fellows, but a little tough; then they 
had become charmers, hearts of gold, and then the 
brothers of his soul. 

When at length he swaggered out into the street 
with them the cold night, black and clear, rushed into 
his eyes, into his nostrils, into the throat and blood and 
soul of him like an elixir, like some ethereal bracer. 
He stood still, breathing deep. Stars, frost, and crowds, 
electric light and clanging cars and crispy pavements 
—who was going to boss Grady? Who was going to 
dictate to him? And about his private affairs too! His 
cannon and all! Whose business was it, anyhow! Miss 
Temple was a friend of his, and why should he stand 
for her being dragged around and set on fire by a scab 
property-man? Well, he guessed he would see about 
tnat! Lister had said he should never come back— 
shouldn’t he though! What? What were those fellows 
bothering about now? Want somebody to go home 
with him? No! Certainly not! Sure he could 
along? Yes, of course he could. Troublesome, med 
some gang! How did he get mixed up with that lot, 
anyhow? He started off to get rid of them 
to go right home? 


lle 
Promise 
He promised, and they were gon: 
He had them fooled. For he was a long sight too 
clever for them. He wasn’t going home at 
indeed, he was going to the theatre! 

He had it all fixed up. He would just go quietly in, 
and he would ask politely, peaceably for the property- 
man; then he would follow that scab, he would stand 


all—no, 


by him every move he made, and see that he did it 
right. S/e could trust him; he would look out for 
her. And the scab would be glad enough to have 


somebody to help him, to teach him his business, par- 

ticularly a man like him, like Grady, only it must all 

be polite and peaceable, perfectly peaceable. Yes, at 
the theatre they would be glad to see him 

Fifteen minutes later the half-set 
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the stage til vas opposite the property-room ind 
within twenty feet of Miss Temple’s door. And sud 
denly that door flew open and a presence, like a spell 
of might, shone on the threshold. She was motionless 
but the high wind of her spirit bore down upon the 
tousled, scuffled, snorting mob and withered it, scat 
tered it. Only one man, his collar torn and his hat 
on the back of his head, faced her and grinned trai 
juilly; thus publi confronted, Miss Temple and 
Grady stood eying each other, measuring each other 
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am much obliged to you, ofticer—I will manage my 
stage,’’ said she to the crowd, and it faded. She turned 
upon the offenders now within her gates and clicked the 
latch behind them. ‘* Well?” 

‘‘T wan’ see prop’ty-man,’’ Grady insisted. 

‘Indeed! And what do you propose to do with him 
when you do see him? Dynamite him? You seem to 
have very nearly knocked the theatre down already.”’ 

A phrase, battered into familiarity by incessant in- 
junctions of the union, loomed upon Grady’s mind, 
and he said hazily, but with decision: ‘*No violence!’ 
Then his mouth shut with more of a shock than he had 
intended, and his eyes closed. Something was wrong 
with him. The stimulus of the outside air was gone, 
the stimulus of the fight was going; there remained 
only the confusion of his anxieties and the fierce 
heat of the close, blazing little room. ‘Through that 
same mist of the saloon he could now hear Mr. Lister 
telling Miss Temple how he, Grady, had worried past 
the stage-doorman, how he had followed the new prop 
about, intimidating him, until Mr. Lister had to be 
sent for, and Mr. Lister had sent for the police. How 
he, Grady, had come there to have his revenge by 
tampering with the cannon (let her believe that, if she 
could!), and how now the new man was so frightened 
that he had locked himself into the property-room 
‘‘He won’ listen,’’ Grady interrupted. ‘‘Prop’ty-man 
won’ lis’en. I splain how lo’ cannon, ole timer! Ole 


fook! Dunno! I wan’ see prop’ty-man.’’ He halted, 
appalled to find himself struggling with a sob. The 
horrible heat—that was what it was, of course—made 
him dizzy, and his legs wavered under him. He was 


too much of a gentleman to sit down unless he was 
asked. But there was a chair near him, and his 
whole body yearned to it. ‘‘I won’ leave cannon!’ 
he persisted. 

And then a terrible thing happened. Miss Temple 
turned on him, and her face was a tempest of reproach 
“Why, Grady!"’ she cried. ‘‘Why, Grady, you disgust- 
ing boy, you’re drunk!’ 

What! he! Grady! Why, Miss Temple—! She rolled 
one glance at him and he went dumb, all his momentary 
triumph, his self-respect, his bluff, his soul collapsed 
together, stabbed through by a white wench’s black 
eye. Grady could not play up to a tragedienne. 

She put out one hand and gave him a disdainful 
push; he toppled mildly, then he sank into that coveted 
chair, and his head dropped forward on his breast. 


Slumber approached him wooingly. ‘‘ Won’ leave 
cannon!”’ said he. ‘‘Wan’ see prop’ty-man!”’ 

‘‘Why, he can’t stand up!’ cried the lady. ‘‘Mr 
Lister, take him and put him out quietly—the little 


beast! You don’t seem to put him out! 
that you had tried that!’ 

Mr. Lister pulled himself together, and as the enemy 
stretched out an arm Grady spurred his sleepy spirit 

‘Come, get out of here!’’ 

‘‘Aw, brush by,”’ said Grady. ‘‘Won’ leave cannon!”’ 

Miss Temple looked at them, the one and the other 

Neither of you will obey me, I see.’ 

‘‘Sharlie! My dear girl,’’ cried the unhappy man- 
ager. 

Grady said to him: ‘‘Ferry-house f'yours, Reshinald. 
No, ma’am. No, Miss Temple, won’ leave cannon!’ 

“Very well, then, you shall stay here and see how 
you like that. What's that you say? You want to see 
the property-man? Well, you'll not see him for some 
time to come, nor anything else. Nor is anybody 


Oh, I forgot 


going to see you. Larson,’ to her maid, ‘‘unfold that 
screen.”’ 

‘*Won’ leave cannon mumbled Grady, and slept at 
last. 


Miss Temple, with flashing eyes and heaving breast, 
began tugging at the screen, which was a Japanese em 
broidery of gold and silver swallows on a silken field 
of pink. She helped Larson bring it forward, and as 
she did, she asked excitedly: ‘‘ Now, sir, do you see this 
screen? Well, Iam going to put it around you because 
you're not fit to look at—do you hear what I say? Not 
fit to look at. And don't you try to leave this chair, 
you wretch! You're to stay here the whole perform 
ance, do you understand that? I /fordzd you to leave 
I wouldn’t have you passing out again among my men! 
I'd be ashamed to! I wouldn’t have Alec see you for 
the world! You are to stay here till the last person is 
gone, it will do you good, it will teach you a lesson! 
And don’t you put your head round that screen, Grady! 

you can amuse yourself by looking at these pretty 
little birds. You can just sit there and meditate 
you’re coming here in this condition—not able 
and intimidating all my poor stage 
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iger and the police. Oh, yes, Ican perfectly well keep 
him here, Mr. Lister, thank you; I am not afraid of 
him Take a hatpin, Larson, and if he tries to come 
it, give him a little stick Certainly, I approve of 
everything you do for me. I am greatly obliged 
Only, perhaps, the next time there is a difficulty in the 
management of my stage, you will consult me Yo 
see how simply I have settled it You are coming be 
hind after the first act I shall be so glad And as 
for you, sir, behind the screen, I hope you are ashamed 
of yourself, ashamed of your elf for the exhibitior 
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mustn’t wait for him to give the cue to fire, for, really 
he was so upset at the risk that she was running, that, 
really, he could hardly depend upon himself to give it 
at all; and then she had had to be very sweet to Mr, 
Lister, because she wanted him to keep an eye on Alege 
until the child’s nurse came to take him home. It was 
just as she heard her entrance-cue that she saw Mr. 
Lister again and hung back to whisper to him: ‘Did 
Carrie take Alec home?’’ Mr. Lister had said only 
“Oh, yes, yes, some time ago,’’ and yet she had been 
an instant late; long enough to be thrown out of her 
part, and to be unable to get into it again. She saw 
her leading man, the Indian Prince, simulating the 
struggle between love and duty, come forward to lead 
the Englishwoman to her death, she remembered sud. 
denly that she ought to have waked Grady about the 
soap, she thought idly as she saw the property-man 
fussing with the cannon: ‘‘Why, he’s using one of 
those old paper wads!"’ She surrendered herself to the 
Indian Prince who led her forward, and as she went 
she saw in his eye the same hysteric nervousness with 
which the poor overcautioned props puttered at his 
cannon, and as she saw, she said to herself: ‘‘The creat- 
ure is going to make a mistake!’’ She turned her back 
to the cannon, and at that instant the leading man 
opened his distracted mouth, and out of it shot, thus 
prematurely, the preperty-man’s cue to fire. The re- 
port came so quick upon the cue that she seemed to 
hear them in a single flash of dismayed disgust, and 
with the flash, something leaped past her over her 
shoulder so that the hot breath of it struck 
her on the cheek, and there across the stage before 
her face a gleaming ball dashed itself high against the 
canvas, then fell blazing on a grass mat, and where it 


close 


struck and where it fell flames leaped and ran and 
spread and grew like a living, brightening, laughing 
thing, glad to be free. The old-time paper wad had 


played its old-time trick, had caught and burned, had 
hit upon the frayed edge of a drop and set the scene 
afire. 


HE lady that Grady loved wasa brave woman. She 
went down ioward the footlights. ‘Ring down!” 
said she; and when the curtain struck the stage she 
stood before it. She forsook all that- was dear to her, 
all the people she had lived among and worked with 
who depended on her and who were hers, for that first 
of obligations, ‘‘the audience,’ the crowd of strangers 
who were in the house. She was proud that among her 
own people no one had screamed, no one had run. 
Now the curtain was down, they could look out for 
themselves. But these others faced, she domi- 
nated, she controlled. She saw the great crowd rising 
and swaying and breaking with calls and shrieks, and 
then she saw it catching itself, holding itself again, 
and then pouring out through the great doors which 
the ushers—pale boys with their distended eyes on her 
flung open wide. Suddenly she faced an empty 
house. And then, as the lights in a single swoop went 
't, some people came from behind the curtain, her 
own people, the men called to her as they jumped into 
the orchestra; she jumped, too, and they caught her, 
and she ran up the aisle with them and out of the « de- 
door after the audience. 

When Mr. Lister put her into the carriage, which 
was to take her to her hotel, she was trembling like.a 
little girl, and clinging to hisarm. ‘‘Oh, thank God,” 
said she, ‘‘that you had sent Alec home for me before 
it began! Oh, thank God!’’ If his blood froze witha 
sudden recollection he did not betray it, his face was 
turned away from her, and she did not see it goa 
greenish-white with horror—with some sick apprehen- 


she 


sion. But he looked back at the smoking pit which 
was the theatre, and ‘‘I’ll offer the firemen anything 
anything,’’ he soothed himself. He answered Miss 


Temple hurriedly, and the carriage drove away. 

HE mist which had been bothering Grady for so long 

began to press upon him mightily, like a feather- 
bed smothering him, like a wall baffling him, it was 
blinding him in the eyes, it was strangling him in the 
throat, it was binding him down, crushing him in, 
choking out of him that life, that sense and spirit which 
fought in him so fiercely, struggling to wake him. He 
did not know that he was trying to wake, but he did 
try; he was not conscious of the noises, the movements 
which had nevertheless roused him to beware—the one 
noise in particular, repeated and over and over, 
striking upon his sense so familiarly, and yet so 
sharply, as a man’s own name will strike him to atten- 


ovel 


tion The noise w that of a ve ry little voice calling 
‘““Mama! Mama Mama!’ as loud as it could for ter- 
ror, the voice of a child It called Grady up through 


the thick waters that were drowning him, so that 


came gasping to the surface in a nightmare of darkness 
nd smoke, where he knew nothing, where he wa 
hopelessly bewildered and at bay, so that he sprang up 


i 
striking before him with his arms wide, and thus sent 





crashing the Japanese screen, beyond which he then 
saw by the light of a candle still tranquilly burning 
on Mis Temple's make up place- the outlines of the 
lressing-room, the open door, the stage beyon¢ he 
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to hesitate, it was getting worse every minute, and the 
jnstant’s pause he gave himself was only to gather up 
his strength, the obedience of his will and muscles for 
a dash that meant his freedom. For this was a prison 
indeed where they had all run away and left him while 
he was so helpless, where she had run away and left 
him. As he drew himself together for his leap, there 
came through the purring and blowing, the crackling 
and snapping of the fire, something faint and yet heart- 
preakingly shrill, the sound he had heard in his sleep, 
the child’s voice: ‘‘ Mama! Please come! Please! Mama!’’ 
calling for help. Grady was struck still by it, like a 
man who hears his doom. For he did not come of the 
deliberating classes, and he did not think twice. He 
only turned and ran back again, crouching as before 
from the flaming drop, running with his head down, 
through the fire, into the fire, following the little 
yoice. 

It had seemed, he remembered it in Miss 
Temple’s room, to come from some place above 
his head, and he guessed at once that Alec was 
on the little balcony over the first entrance, 
where he could have had a good view of the stage. 
This balcony itself was iron, but the corridor 
which led to it and the old-fashioned stairs were 
wood, and the stairs had caught from a falling 
border. Grady could not see the little boy ; 
he called to him and got no answer. He cast 
a measuring eye upon the stairs; these he 
could still see plainly by spurts of the fierce 
light; in fact, they were marked by a flame- 
less column of smoke which formed upon 
them. He took what breath he dared, drew 
the wet sweater closer around his face, and 
climbed with a blind hurry into the smoke. 

He had gone only a step or two when he 
choked, but he kept on and suddenly he stumbled 
over something, pitched forward, and, clutching 
the heated banister, saved himself on his knees 
and one hand. This hand had hold of some- 
thing, a soft thing like an arm! What, this 
easy! He could see nothing in that reeking 
darkness, but he ran his fingers over the little 
shoulder and into the close crop of curls— 
yes, Alec! He sprang up, grasped the 
sweater he had almost lost, muffled the 

boy in it, hiding him in his breast, and 
began stumbling, springing somehow 
down again. Once more from the foot 


as 


of the stairs high waves of smoke closed ; 

eagerly around him. k. 
When he came through on the other 4 

side he was for the time a different 

man; he had fought so hard that he 

was not brave any longer; ii was only 

fearl le could see plainly tnat the fire 

was speriding itself on the back of the 

thea're; the drop had fallen and lighted 

the flooring; exit that way was hopeless, 

and even toward that side where he stood 

the flames had licked up a few pieces of 

scener 7 and thrown out acrazy arm to 

reach the flies. Over on the prompt- 

side the main wall, though it was 

luridly lighted half-way up by a red 

reflection, rose clear and bare and quite 

untouched, but the stage itself was a 

downright furnace; the curtain puffed 

alittle, caught, and blazed, and yet y 

while it hung there flaming, while th 


black pit of the house stared stolidly at ; 
this strange sight. Grady rushed along { 
to the first entrance; as he gained the 

passage by the boxes the fire suddenly 

moved with him, its eager gobble of 

the scenery crowding toward the or- 

and swayed forward by the 

He flung himself against the box door lead- 
ing to the front; it was locked. He flung himself 
against it, for though he did not know that the exits 
had been opened, he meant to try for them. The 
fire leaped the orchestra and ran wildly up the aisles, 
catching up whole rows of seats in hot embraces. 
Grady’s heart was gripped for the first time by de- 
spair. He dropped to his knees with the child crushed 
in his arms; there was an instant when he crouched 
ina simple frenzy, then he was trying to see beyond 
the little island where he knelt. As before, it was 
only across on the prompt-side that there was still 
something clear. There the solid wall still rose plainly 
visible above the smoke, and suddenly a sharp picture 
of that wall flashed on him with a window in it. A 
window looking into the fly-gallery and out upon the 
thoroughfare! As he remembered he was 


chestra 
draft 


soon as 


ready. There was a climb before him where he would 
need both his hands; he swung the boy to his back, 
binding him there with the sweater, the sleeves of 
whi he brought forward under his own arms and 
tied upon his breast, the wet wool making a knot like 
a rivet He felt the backward pull of the boy’s weight 
ind lapped Alec’s sturdy legs across his left arm, asa 


woman might carry her train, then, stooping down and 
forward, he ran into the roaring fury of the stage. 


After a hundred years of minutes he brought up 
gai the opposite wall, and without pause or thank- 
fuln rroped upon it for his salvation, Ah! his 
fingers closed on the thin iron rounds, his feet took 
hold on them, he had started up them! This narrow 
ladder, upright as a mast, set so flat, so close to the 
wall as to be almost in it, hardly afforded hold or stand- 
ing room at any time, and now he could not see the 
slight rounds of metal in thessmoke. Nevertheless, for 
the dozen feet he almost ran. He then turned 
ba the fire with a snarl of triumph, and yet there 
it -it had moved as fast as he, and its advance- 
guard of smothering blackness was at his feet He 
( nl crambk p and up with the child’s heavy 


shoulders to his hips 
upon the ladder, pull 
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ing, pulling, just as if it meant to do it, back and down 
to the Inferno. He gained on the smoke and his brain 
cleared again; he was nearly half-way up. He lowered 
his face into the knot of wool on his breast; dear God, 
it was damp yet! He breathed in its sponginess and 
for one gorgeous minute sucked its moisture. He 
looked up fora glimpse of the dim window, far away 
like heaven, and as he looked a flame shot from a wing 
to the first border still high beyond him, danced along 
that, and lighted on the wooden hand-rail of the fly- 
gallery that he was making for. Something staggered 
in his head. He no longer saw well, even allowing— 
Well, no use falling back, no use falling back, better 
keep on, better keep on, yes, better. His head kept 
saying something over and over inside itself: ‘‘Oh, 
God! God! God!’’—praying maybe. He 

couldn’t bear to lift his arms again, and 

then his feet, he couldn’t do it! He did 

not know if he was burned, but he began 

to be dimly aware that he was suffering 

special pain; he did not know 
what, nor where, but he 
resented it because it 
might delay him. Then 
the smoke from above, 
below, all sides, rushed 
in and covered him, 
and he swung, chok- 
ing. All this time he 
had had no idea what- 
ever of any help from 
the outside. That 
this wall alone sepa- 
rated the child and 
him from a shout- 


some 















































ing, struggling 
crowd, frenzied 
over their fate; 
that it separated them, 
moreover, trom a few 
devoted men toiling for 
them like giants, like 
heroes, never occurred 
to him atall. He knew 
dimly and yet with agony, that he was working toward 
an end—a place where there was air and time to lie 
down. The lost world of men presented to him abso 
lutely no other features 

He came to in a spasm of gasping from the weight of 
his own head falling backward. Terrified, he climbed 
on, panting. But it was only a matter of moments now 
when he must lose consciousness for good and all. He 
began to be crazed with hatred of this thing upon his 
back that kept pulling at him and would not help itself. 


And then 


He was sick with the desire to strike it, to tear it off 
he felt that it would be impossible to save Alec with 
that thing still hanging on! For all he knew the face 


be 


He turned 
reaching 
upward with 


and swung 


so close to his might grinning at him! 
his head to look and seemed to see a fl 
toward Alec’s boots He clutched them 
a desperate tenderness, made a last stagger 
reeling at the ladder’s top 

His mind was suddenly as clear as when he started 
The ladder ran a few feet higher than the little gallery 
he had only to drop from its rungs to the boards which 


ame 





were not yet blazing. In doing so he struck danger 
ously near to that wide cutting in the planks through 
which the ladder rose, lost his balance, toppled back 
toward the cutting, by a f 1 effort swung himself 
once more forward, and, li ig his full length, dashe 

himself against the blessed window and flung it ope 

the free air blowing on his face He dragged Alec out 


she jumped, too 


of the sweater, and set him before him on the window- 
sill. Climbing after him he held the child in with one 
leg, while he himself stood upright on the sill, the 
better to be seen. For in that moment the sense of his 
kind, of common humanity, came back to him; he knew 
why he had been struggling to that window and what 
he had expected; he was contented, not surprised, when 
there swept up to him such a welcome as even that 
venerable theatre had never heard before, the heart of 
the crowd crying out in the voice of the crowd: ‘‘ Wait! 
Don’t jump! Wait, wait, they are coming to you!” 

A carriage had driven back full speed to the corner 
of that street, but it could get no further, so the door 
of it flew open and some one jumped out and made 
her way like a crazy woman through the crush. Blind 
and rough and senseless as she was, those who recog- 
nized her made way for her, but when she began to 
struggle with the policemen at the fire-line, the officers 
told her to look up, and men and women called out to 
her: ‘It’s allright! See! Look! It’s all right—he’s 
got him!’’ She raised her frantic eyes and saw. She 
sank to her knees on the pavement, and, staring up- 
ward, quieted, for the first time began to weep. Grady 
had seen that lady as she came, and as she looked up 
he looked down. He slid softly to a sitting posture in 
the window and took Alec into his lap. ‘‘Hold on, old 
man,’’ said he, somewhat irrelevantly to the child. 

Grady and the fireman who got to the window first 
were rather snubby to another fireman who met them 
half-way down and insisted upon helping them. When 
his feet touched the earth Grady began to feel foolish. 
There was a puddle over there by an engine, and he 
wanted to lie down in it and go to sleep. He knew 
that he was in a good deal of pain, somehow or other 
also he seemed to be standing in a wide dark circle, 
then suddenly some one ran into this circle and came 
up to him. It was Miss Temple; they stood there face 
to face, her eyes all shiny and full of tears. He could 
see that she was trying to speak and could not. She 
had Alec in one arm. Suddenly she reached up and 
lifted her face and threw her free arm round Grady’s 
neck and kissed him. For just one instant Grady came 
fully wide awake, and was aware to the bone of every- 
thing, the fire and the night, the sea of faces, the 
danger he had been through, tempering his heart, and 
the kiss of the young woman holding her child. Then 
it was all gone again, things became ordinary and then 
confused. ‘It’s all right, Miss Temple,’’ he told her, 
‘‘why, I had to bring him, of course I had to.’’ ‘‘Ah, 
yes, you Grady,’’ he heard her say, ‘“‘Of course you 

had to.’ And then the black circle tilted 
again and swayed, swung up and closed 
- over his eyes. At the end of the night and 
the end of the world Grady had tainted. 





LL things considered, it was not re- 
markable that that threat of Mr. Lis- 
ter’s never got carried out; when the union 
would let him and when he had got slowly, 
slowly well, Grady came back to Miss Tem- 
ple’s company and worked his cannon as 
of yore, and Alec rode with him again, and 
went to ball games with him, and picked 
up Grady’s unseemly notions about obliga- 
tions just as he had done before. 
And when Miss Temple did find 
her affinity he was not Mr. Lister 
Thus did it come about that in 
the life of Charlotte Temple there 
was no marriage with Mr. Lister 
Justly or unjustly, she had con- 
ceived quite a spite against that 
gentleman ; she said she was afraid 
she was fussy, but she had a preju- 
dice in favor of a man who could 
look her property -boy in the face 
When she became engaged toa 
grand young man who came out 
of Africa covered with medals, a 
sensational paper raked up the 
story of the fire, and included 
among other pleasantries the in 
cident of the kiss. A confidential 
friend of Miss Temple’s suburban 
schooldays, who had become the 
head of a sort of Temple-esthetics 
cult in the neighborhood, wrote 
to inquire if this statement were 
correct, and on being promptly 
informed in the affirmative, wrote 





again Miss Temple read this 
second letter late one night sitting alone in her bed- 
room before a grate of glowing coals The letter was 
warmly commendatory and sentimental, not to say 
gushing; it declared that nothing could have been 
nobler, nor more truly, poetically refined than for a 
famous actress, before a street full of people, to be 
carried away by gratitude ind kiss one of her me 
chanics Noblesse oblige!’’ ran this effusion Such 
a thing must have been shockingly against all your ir 
stincts and delicacies, and we think it all th finer be 
cause it must have been so intensely disagreeable to 
you ot course, deat girl we all know that Miss 
T mple paused and looked into the firelight; fully 
clearly, she saw that moment the I enormous 
, rowdy night, and the flaming theatre whi 
it, the snorting engine he ddl ( ‘ 
crowds ill comn nded by the emel 
among whom alone Grady moved a é il, ar é 
saw the bold young figure breathing f nd de 
beat her the worl } ! 
ind curly head bowed down to hers Gh, ; ery 
the light of her hearth streamed over her white laces 
her white hands, her glimmering rings, he 
shod feet dasma L cl 
( ¢ reep y I ( | y i 
r ) ) t di r 
‘ il ‘ } + 
devil .) ad ¢ 
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Another ‘“‘Leviathan’”’ 


HE new Cunarder ** Lusitania,” 

which for a few weeks or months 
will bear the ephemeral title of Queen 
of the Seas, made a triumphal entry 
into New York Harbor on September 
13. The ** Lusitania’ is unquestionably 
the fastest ocean liner in commission, 
although she did not break all the 


Atlantic records on her maiden trip. 



































COPYRIGHT 1907 


An Active Governor 


OVERNOR HUGHES © of 

New York has heen getting ac- 
quainted with the voters in a speech- 
making tour of the agricultural fairs. 
At Syracuse, on September 12, he 
addressed a crowd of ten thousand 
people, and as an attraction he threw 
the loop-the-loop automobile completely 
into the shade. He 


was introduced 











Her time of five days and fifty-four 





by Lieutenant-Governor Chanler, who 














minutes from Queenstown to Sandy 
Hoek was six hours and twenty-nine minutes 


hetter than the best previous run over the same f 
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The Big Cunarder’s Arrival 








route, made by the **Lucania™’ 


thirteen years f 





earlier. But in proportion to the length of the 

voyage it was not as good as the ** Deutschland’ s™’ 
Jive days, seven hours, and thirty-eight minutes to 
Plymouth, and both the ** Deutschland,”” with 23.51 
knots, and the **Kaiser Wilhelm alg with 23.58 
have beaten the ** Lusitania’s’” ave rage speed of 23.01 


But the ** Lusitania”’ 


’ 
knots across the ocean, aver- 
aged twenty-five and a quarter knots on her trial 
trip, and there is every reason to suppose that when 
conditions are favorable she can come pretty near 
to that speed in her regular transatlantic service. 

The ** Lusitania” is the largest vessel afloat, ex- 


pt her sister ship, the ** Mauretania,” 








hich is the same size. She is 790 feet 
long, and SS feet heam. Her gross 
tonnage is 32,500, her displacement 




























has a Presidential boomlet of his own, 
and was hailed as ‘the best Governor New York 
ever had’? and “Sour newt President.” Mr. 

Hughes compared the patriotic veterans of the 

Grand Army of the Republic with ‘*that great 
army of workers who, in time of peace, are leaving 
their homes every day to toil in Factory and work- 
shop, not with the idea of getting any unfair 
advantage for themselves, but with the idea of doing 
honest work and getting an honest man’s pay.” 
he added, **to think that 


this country is full of men who pursue only dis- 


“i0's-@ great mistake,” 
honor and chicanery. It's wrong. 

** The difficulty is to get men in the public service 
who will go forward with thi 
personal interest and the same single purpose as 


they would if they were on the battle- 














45,000 tons. She has turbine engines 




















field. But we are getting there rapidly, 
and it will not be long before the man 
who seeks to benefit himself in pub- 
lic office will be treated as a coward” 


same sacrifice of 
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Watching The (foverno) 


BP Dip of 


The steamship “Lusitania” 


State Fair at Syracuse, 


Hughes speaking tt the New York 


at New York. 


Sept 


[ At the Fair 


SUPrACUSE 


Governor Hughes at the State Fair 
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What the World is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


Red Russia 


HE cost of the Russian revo- 
4 lution so far in disorders and 
Or )\\\\ bloodshed has been computed 
by the statistician Drzhankoff, 
as : who finds that it has swallowed 
19,144 lives. In addition, 
Mii 21,405 persons have been 
oP wounded. Thirteen hundred 
and fifty prisoners have com- 
mitted suicide, and 2,381 have been executed. But 
the balance on that account has been on the side 
of the revolutionists, who have assassinated eighty- 
three generals or governors, sixty-one prefects, and 
8,079 other officials. It would appear from these 
appalling figures that if the members of the Russian 
bureaucracy were thinking entirely about their own 
personal interests they would all join the liberal 
movement. They take risks now that make their 
occupation more hazardous than that of 
miners, firemen, or workers in powder mills. 

The statistician has kept count of 7,962 riots 
against the Jews and 4,540 against Armenians. 
The decay of discipline in the armed forces of the 
state is luridly illuminated by the record of 2,193 
mutinies. 

The chief difficulty in the way of forming an 
intelligent opinion about Russian affairs is the un- 
certainty whether any given piece of news from 
that region is true. A curious illustration of the 
untrustworthiness of a great part of this informa- 
tion was given when a series of despatches told 
with a wealth of corroborative detail how the 
Kishineff mob, incited by a band of rufhans from 
Odessa, broke loose on the night of September 8 





















































coal- 


ina massacre that cost the lives of eighty Jews, and 
how many of the victims were driven into a blazing 
lumber yard and burned to death. 3ut when the 
American Jewish Committee cabled inquiries it 
learned that the stories had been works of the 
there had been no new 


massacres at Kishineff at all. 


White and Yellow 


HE Vancouver riots have had a wholesomely 


imagination, and that 


sobering effect upon public opinion in all parts 
of the world. In Japan the news of the outbreaks 
has been received with commendable calmness. 
This makes it impossible henceforth to stir up a 
tempest of popular rage every time a pane of glass 
is broken in a San Francisco restaurant. It is true 
that Count Okuma and other political mischief 
their San 


Francisco grievance while condoning vastly more 


makers in Japan have tried to nurse 


serious outrages committed by the subjects of thei 
“noble ally,’’ but such cynical inconsistency must 
destroy whatever influence they have left. It is 
also true that certain, myopic Imperialists in Eng 
land and Canada, like the London ‘*Times’’ and Sir 
Charles Tupper, have made a silly attempt to shift 
the responsibility for the Vancouver troubles to 
American agitators from Seattle, but that is too 
childish to be taken seriously. The simple fact is 
that Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Aus 
tralasia, South Africa, Japan, China, Korea, and 
India—the whole white and the whole yellow race, 
wherever the latter encroaches upon the territory 
of the former—are facing a problem that is common 
to all of them, and that all must settle on enlight- 
ened lines if they are not to be engulfed in measure- 
less woes. 

It is most unfortunate that just when the question 
was approaching a delicate stage on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States the government of San 
Francisco happened to be in the hands of a lot of 


low-browed criminals Japanese immigration was 
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(From the Philadelphia North American) 

then merely a potential, not an actual, menace, and 
if the subject had been handled with tact, taking 
due advantage of the priceless asset of Japanese 
friendship, which we then possessed, an arrange- 
ment might have been reached which would have 
kept the difficulty from becoming acute. As it is, 
feelings have been aroused which make a settle- 
ment difficult. One must be found, however, and 
in view of the unanimity of sentiment disclosed 
wherever Oriental immigration has begun to pout 
into a country preempted by men of European 
stock,: it may not be so hard to find it as might 
have been imagined a few months ago. 

Eight hundred million persons of the yellow races 
occupy seven million square miles of the southern 
and eastern fringe of Asia. Of these three hundred 
and fifty million people on over two million square 
miles are under white government. Six hundred 
million persons of the white race occupy to a 
greater or less extent some twenty-five million 
square miles in all parts of the earth and control 
thirteen or fourteen million more. This is an in- 
equality which ambitious yellow men are determined 
to redress, and which the white races, so far as the 
matter has been impressed upon their conscious- 
ness, are determined to maintain. To an impartial 
inhabitant of Mars there wou!d seem to be no reason 
why California, British Columbia, and Australasia 
should be white men’s rather than yellow men’s 
countries. The only reason is that the white men 
got there first. Two hundred years ago they were 
open to anybody, and were nearer to Japan and 
It happened that at that 
time Japan and China wanted to keep to them 
selves, and 


China than to Europe. 


European adventurers were sailing 


around planting colonies wherever they saw a 


chance to save souls or make money. Now thei 
descendants are reaping the rewards of their enter- 
prise, and the Orientals, chafing against their nar- 
row boundaries, find that they have waked to the 
need of expansion too late. 

It is evident that the white and yellow races can 
not allow their relations to drift indefinitely. Chey 
must reach some sort of common understanding, so 
that all may know what can and what can not be 
done. With such an understanding the world may 
be amicably divided between them: their travelers, 
students, and merchants may Cir ulate in friendly 
intercourse, they may freely exchange goods and 
ideas, and each may help the other toward the ad- 
Without it 


overcast with clouds 


vancement of our common humanity. 


the future of mankind will be 
blacker than any that ever hung over it in the depths 
of the Dark Ages. 
between the 


To avert the threatened clash 
races which share the supremacy of 
the world is the most vital and the most tremendous 
task that confronts the 


tieth century. 


statesmanship of the'twen- 


The Pole Still Safe 


HE race between Mr. Walter Wellman and 

Commander Peary for the North Pole has 
been called off for another year. Mr. Wellman 
started home from his base on Danes Island on 
September 8, reaching Tromsé, Norway, on the 
12th. He had waited week after week for a favor- 
able wind, but found the season the worst in thirty 
years. Finally, despairing of any satisfactory con- 
ditions in time to take advantage of the failing 
daylight, he sent the airship up in bad weather. 
The America’s motor and helm worked so well that 
Mr. Wellman pushed her northward with the inten- 
tion of making a try for the Pole, but she ran into 
a snow-storm which cut off the view of the naviga- 
tors, while the compass refused to work. After 
circling three times, in spite of a wind blowing at 
fifteen miles an hour, the party found itself lost in 
the snow, and the America was allowed to settle 
down on a glacier. Nobody was hurt and every- 
thing was saved, although the balloon had to be 
cut in two. Just as Commander Peary is convinced 
that he could have reached the Pole without trouble 
over the ice if he had not encountered the most 
open season of a generation, Mr. Wellman is sure 
that nothing but an exceptional fit of atmospheric 
perversity kept him 
through the air. 


from carrying his flag there 
He has announced his intention 
of making a third attempt next year. He says that 
the America was in the air for three hours and 
fifteen minutes, that she ran fifteen miles with het 
own machinery, that she is *‘from every standpoint 
the strongest airship and the most durable for a 
long journey that ever has been built,’’ and that 
the ascent was successful in every respect. 


The Toll of Life 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission is a little 
behind private enterprise in its statistics of 
American railways. It has just made public the 
figures to June 30, 1906, while the advance sheets 


‘ 


of **Poor’s Manual,’’ published some weeks ago, 
brought them down to the end of the calendar year. 
The official figures give some facts, however, which 
Poor did not. For instance, they continue the 
hideous record of railway 


*“accidents,’’ which give 


us an evil preeminence among all the countries 
of the world. It appears that in the 


1906 there were 


fiscal year 
108,324 casualties to persons, 
including 


10,618 fatalities and 97,706 cases of 


injury. That is the first time the number of _rail- 
way casualties in this or any other country evet 
went above a hundred thousand, and the only time 
with one exception when the number of deaths 
ever went above ten thousand. 

Passengers may congratulate themselves upon 
getting off easily. killed 
and 10,764 injured in 1g06—that is to say, they 


furnished only one-tenth of the total 


Only 359 of them were 


number of 
casualties and one-thirtieth of the fatalities. In 
proporti n to the total number of passengers 


carried, both deaths and injuries showed a con 


siderable decline as compared with 1905. ~° Tres 
passers,’’ presumably for the most part tramps, 
contributed half of the entire toll of lives They 


, : a 
were the only class of whom practically as many 


were killed as were injured. The results of the 
economy which makes American railroads cross so 
many highways at grade were exemplified in the loss 
of 929 lives and in 1,892 cases of injury at such 
crossings. 

The railroad system in the United States em- 
ployed in 1906 an army of 1,521,355 persons— 
more than the number n the standing I 
Germany, France, and Austria combin Of thes 
255,550 were trainmen, ana the trainme 





Health Foon 


“Most people ‘stick’ to Ral 
ston Health Food. I don’t blame 
*em—it tastes so good. 


“It’s not fluff — but food — 
hearts of wheat—all the natural 
golden color, sweet nut - like 

flavor and wholesome 
deliciousness. 


“A package makes 


50 plates 


Purina Whole 
Wheat Flour 


makes golden bread, with a 
rich nut-like flavor. It builds 
up weak constitutions 

“You see the Purina Pro 
cess keeps in all the fla- 
vor making, strength and 
health-giving proteids 
and phosphates which make 
wheat the most delicious and 
nutritious food.” 

“If your grocer won't sup- 
ply you, send us his name 
and address ae, we will 
supply you dir 

THE RAL STON MILLER 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 
St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 
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VIRGINIA 


The Land of 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Few men ever see greater personal cag eA fc ; 
industrial or commercial prosperity than is offered 
to-day by Portsmouth, Virginia. Inthe midst of the 
marvelous resources of the South, linked to the 
markets of the North, West and South by nine great 
railway See ane anda score of water transportation 
lines. Labor abundant and contented, cheap fvel for 
manufac care atthe very door. The fertile :egion 
surrounding Portsmouth would support a colony of 
canneries, and almost any industry would be an 
assured success. 

Only a few minntes ride from the Jamestown 
Exposition Grounds. Be sure to visit Portsmouth, 
Booklet and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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out of every 124 was killed and one out of every eight was injured during the 


year. That is to say, every man who helps to operate a train on an American 
railroad may count upon being injured if he stays in the service for eight 


years, and if he stays in for twenty-five years, as many do, he may count upon 
being wounded at least three times. He could stay in the military service 
for thirty years and earn his retiring pension with a good deal less risk. 


Two-Cent Fares in Pennsylvania 
A court thinks they would oppress the railroads 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad has found that the Federal courts are not the 

only bulwark of corporate rights. In Pennsylvania, at least, an op- 
pressed corporation may appeal with equal confidence to the State tribunals. 
Although all the principal railroads of Michigan have agreed to accept the 
two-cent fare law of that State, although this rate usual one 
throughout the Middle-West and has been adopted for its entire system by 
the Pennsylvania’s ally, the New Haven, in the East, the Pennsylvania 
maintains that to force it to keep within such a limit would be confiscation 
of property, and it has found a court to sustain this view. 

On September to Judges Willison and Audenried, in the Common Pleas 
Court of Philadelphia, restrained that city from enforcing the two-cent fare 
law on the ground that the act was a violation of a contract, that it was un- 
reasonable and confiscatory, and that it took private property for public use 
without compensation. 

The court held that the charter of the railroad, which entitled it to charge 
not more than three cents a mile for through and three and a half cents for 
way passengers, was a contract which could not be impaired by the State. 
Furthermore, the reduction of rates to a two-cent maximum would reduce 
the company’s income from passenger traffic to 1.94 per cent on its invest- 
ment in that branch of its business. In reaching this conclusion no atten- 
tion was paid to the probability that the lower rate would stimulate business. 
It was assumed that any reduction would simply lop off so much from the 
payments of a fixed number of passengers. This has been a favorite theory 
with railroad statisticians, but the readiness with which courts accept it in 
the face of all the supposedly established principles of economics is one of 
the mysteries of jurisprudence. 

Of course the decision in the local court at Philadelphia is not final. 
Both sides are anxious for a speedy judgment from the Supreme Court, and 
the case is to be pressed to settlement there as soon as possible. 


New Zealand’s 
A nother 


is becoming the 


Promotion 
British 


HE Colony of New Zealand was officially transformed into the 
of New Zealand by a proclamation published in the ‘‘ Official Gazette 
of London on September 11. When it was first determined to make this 
change the name selected was criticised on the ground that it had already 
been preempted by Canada, whose patent ought not to be infringed. It 


*Dominion™” in the Ympire 
Dominion 


”” 


might have been added that Virginia, the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ had adopted it 
still earlier. The London ‘*Spectator’’ invited suggestions of other titles, 


Kingdom, and the like—were offered 
The British Empire includes 


and various substitutes—Realm, State, 
The original stood, however. 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Indian Empire, the 
two Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, and the Commonwealth of 
Australia. A South African Federation under some name will soon be 
added, and then when an honorific title is found for Newfoundland the term 
restricted to the unimportant islands and jungles under 


decision now 


**colony eS will be 


Crown government. 


For some time the colonial status has been increasingly distasteful to the 
self-governing portions of the British Empire. ‘Allied nations’’ is the pop- 
ular term now. The Dominion of New Zealand, with less than a million 


people, is not quite a full-grown nation yet, but as it is almost as large as the 
United Kingdom and probably capable of sustaining a denser population, it is 
inclined to discount the future. And it certainly has a right to think well of 
itself, for it is not only the empire but the whole world in 
important lines of social advance. 


leading some 


A Long Rest Broken 
Unwonted activity disturbs the quiet of the ocean highway 


TER some years of quiescence the transatlantic steamer lines are again 


Ar 


in the thick of a strenuous rivalry, extending all the way from speed to 
rates The advent of the new Cunarder Lusitania has created a sensation 
and stirred the rival lines to varied forms of competition, The Luscfania 
owes her existence to the scare Mr. Morgan gave the British shipping world 
when he formed his Mercantile Marine combination. Terrified Englishmen 
thought they saw the sceptre of the seas dropping from Britannia’s nerveless 
hands, and to check the disaster | nate nt was induced to vote an enormous 


} 


subsidy to the Cunard ( ympany for the construction of two steamers to 


eclipse anything afloat. The Zwss/faia and her sister ship the J/auretania 
are the result. 

The Lusitania sailed from Liverpool on her maiden voyage on September 
7, at g P. M., leaving Queenstown at 12:10 P. M. the following day. She 
reached Sandy Hook lightship at 8:05 A. M., September 13, after a run from 
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Queenstown of five days minutes. 
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A lady, in writ- 
ing to an intelligence 
ofhce for a housemaid, 
ised her 
stationery, 


“That is 


monogram 
and 


one 


said: 
more 
way of giving them to 
understand what sort 
of housemaid I want. 
letter 


A business on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 
is a very effective way 
ot giving any business 
man to understand 
what sort of proposition 


vou offer or entertain. 


That it pays always Otp Hamp- 
SHIRE Bonp for commercial stationery is the 


to use 


testimony of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself 
show you the Otp Hampsuire Bonp Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and white 
and fourteen HAMPSHIRE 


have your printer 


engraved on the 
OLpb 
Bonp. Please write on your present letterhead, 


colors of 
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Its Own Tank 


To fill the Conklin Foun- 
tain Pen simply dip it in 
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x Crescent-Filler. It fillsitsown 
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> instantly. Nothing to take 
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is perfect—from the standpoint of 
y simplicity, convenience and easy 
writing qualities. Uniform flow of 
9 ink Won't scratch, blot, 
2 balk or leak. 
as Leading dealers handle 
a3 the Conklin. If yours 
% does not, order direct. 






Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
to $15.00. Send at once 
for our handsome 
new catalog. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 
153 Mannattan Buitoie, 
Toreoo, Ono, 
U.S. A. 
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9x9 ft. 4.50 
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9x12 ft. 5.50 | one profit enev 

9x15 ft. 6.50 | refunded if not 
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Hundreds of Stores 
in Operation from 
Coast to Coast 


Ne York (165 st ) 

B clyn, N. Y. (14) 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Elizabeth, N. J 

Newark, N. J. (4) 

Paterson, N. J 

Tre N. J 

H n, N. J 
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PALMA de CUBA 
Bouquet Size 





Two Notable Cigars that are Smoked all 


Over the United States 


HE majority of American smokers have yet to be persuaded that just because a 
cigar has taken a sea voyage it is worth three or four times the price of another 
cigar, the tobacco in which might have come over in the selfsame ship. 


Of all the cigars annually consumed in the United States, only ten in every one 
thousand are brought over from Cuba. 

The rest are clear Havanas, Domestics or Porto Ricans—and there is a lot of them, 
the number being counted by the billion—excluding Porto Ricans, nearly 9,000,000,000. 

It’s this way—most smokers rest content in the belief that cigars made entirely of 
tobacco imported from Cuba (Clear Havanas they are called) or of Cuban 
wrapped with Sumatra leaf (Domestics they are called) are the real goods. 


tobacco 


But they do want Cuban grown tobacco and are willing to pay the Government's 
toll on it to get it into skilled hands on this side of the water. 

Being sure that their Clear Havanas are all Havana tobacco and that their Domes- 
tics are Havana filled, 

W orkmanship counts also, but most smokers can tell by the eye whether a cigar is 
They know also whether it burns freely and satisfies the taste. Cigars 


real cigars 5. 


1S enough. 


well made. 
like that are 
Two cigars exactly filling these requirements are recommended to notice—the PALMA 
de CUBA Bouquet (Clear Havana) and the BENEFACTOR Perfecto (fine Domestic). 
In any United Cigar Store in the cities here listed these cigars can be bought at 5 
cents each, or in boxes of 25 at $1.25. 
At the price, these cigars are a first choice among our hundreds of brands. 
Because the price is § cents each, instead of three-for-a-quarter (as both the PALMA 
de CUBA Bouquet and the BENEFACTOR Perfecto would be anywhere else than in 


United Cigar Stores), you mustn’t fight shy of them. 


No five-cent cigars under any other labels are so universally popular. 
And you can't get them prwad in United Ci gar Stores, or by express pre- Proven f 
’ . ’ Pawt t, Ro 1 
paid through the Mail Order Service , Jf West 18th Street, New York City. M at, 
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t Pa 
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Short Stories of Men 
Who Have Won 
High Salaries 


Nothing ever written contains such dra- 
matic history of success as the stories of 
the men who, through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
have won higher places in the world, 

The voluntary endorsement of these men 
proves beyond any question of doubt that 
training does pay—and that the I. C. S. 
does help poorly paid men succeed. 

From Chainman to Civil Engineer, with 
an office of his own, is the happy experi- 
ence of Mr. G. A. Collins, of Sante Fe, 
New Mexico. Mr. Collins says: ‘‘ My 
earnings have been increased nearly 1000 
percent. Thel.C. S. is certainly a won- 
derful institution.’’ 

Another man, Mr. Joseph Cain, once a 
mine foreman at $90.00 a month, is now 
Mine Superintendent at Searles, Ala., 
earning a salary of $225.00a month, I.C. s: 
training did it. Mr Cain writes: ‘‘I know 
of no other method than the I. C. S. by 
which a man can advance so quickly and 
6urely."’ 

Aud so it goes. Yet this 
men do not merely advance but a step or 
two. They go on, on, on, earning more all 
the time. 

During July 351 students voluntarily re. 
ported increases in salary and position 
through the help of the I. C. S. 

The I. C. S. helps you in your spare time. 
No need to leave home or your present 
position. Lack of capital need not hinder 
you. It is immaterial you live or 
what you do—the I. C. S. can reach you if 
you wanta better position, more money, 
promotion. 

You can learn how it is done by sending 
the attached coupon to the I. GC. S. WNo 
charge whatever for this information. 


Be a Success. Mark the Coupon To-day. 
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echan. Engineer 
Show Card Writer Gurvesee 
| Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil E me er 
| Illustrator Build’g Contractor 
Civil Senvaee Arehitee’] Draftsman 
| Chem} Architect 


| | Electrician 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa, 
Please explain. without further obligation on my part, 
how [ cx qualify for a larger salary in the position before 
which I have marked X 





Mechan’! Draitsman 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elee.L ighting Supt. 
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Advertisement Writer 
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ridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Textile ‘wm Supt. 


Elec. Engineer 
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THE ACME School of Drawing 


Let Me Send You Free My Test Lesson in 


CARTOONING 
DESIGNING or 
ILLUSTRATING 


Tell me which you want 
/ I Test 
@ an Original feature 
only way 





ecial drawings, the exa 
structor and 


guarantee I 
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2716 Acme Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich 
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Are You Ambitious 


—to earn more money? 


Mighty Good 


Then fit yourself to be Increased 100° 
worth more—make yourself 
a better bug} an. 


you 





















\ willing to Speud 
One hour a day tor 
months to double your 
ing capacity for a lifetime ? 

Thousands of 
done exactly this. 


six 
earn- 


men have 




























‘The Sheldot\ Course is Y ou can do It too, W hether “Tl amAnthusiastic over 
a mighty gooc thing. vou are earning 3500 a vear, the vgfue of your instruc- 
It has increase my * ™ : tion fn Salesmanship, and 


earnings by as or 3§,000 a year. 


monthly 


selling capacity and 
} 


during the power has in- 





fifteen months as \the Se ‘ - %.’’—Chas. 
whole course costs The Sheldon School has a. Vancouver, 
. ame ss enabled over 25,002 men to mi - 


City, Missouri. increase their e -arning CZ <n 
from 10% to 100” 


more, by teaching 


and 
wheten to 
be better salesmen and better 
business men. 

The Sheldon School 1s a 
correspondence school. You 
keep right on earning money 
in your regular business while 
you take the Sheldon Course. 

The Sheldon Course is just 


Double alary 


as valuable, just as useful and 
st as important to the hea 





of house as to the 
on the Toad... At the time of enroll- 
“2 Ps Nenana 4 ment commercial traveler 
“The study of your val- [t 1s equally valuable to the making $100.00 pet 


uable 


Course has given bookkeeper, the stenographer month. Gradusted, ce- 
me a certain self-confi- _= tablished in business for 
dence that I did not pos- OF tO the correspondent, be- himself. Commission 


From the back of every 
standpoint of money I am 


receiving at present jut business is the 


sess before. 





kind 


principle ot 


cause of on Ingie sales at times 
- excee d SI * > 
**Y our Course has 


viven 





twice as much as when selling and the man w ho 1 1g me a keener intellect, 
I graduated one year spurred my energy and 
ago." —C. W. Morgan, Master of salesmanship is bet- has given’ me a high 
Vong? ammond Type- » & ; Oe ipeeas tee tie 
ingry Hammond’ Te ter fitted to discharge any of ee ae 
writer Co., Colora . ‘ ¢ cue Austin, 5060 E 1th 
Bide., Washington, D.c. the duties of business life. eggs ae Min, 
aches ) approach men, how to interest them, how influence them, 
o im] n tavorably, how to win confidence and keep it—how to make 
I irable sale regardless of odds 
It teaches the big, broad principles of business as a opted and _ practic yy the 
most successtul business men in the country 
[he President of the Sheldon School is Mr Arthur F. S| mn, I 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest salesmen American industrv has ever 
known Mr. Sheldon has trained more successtul salesmen than anv other man 
in the world. He knows how to sell goods himself, and he has the ability to 
impart this knowledge to others. 
Read what these men who have taken the Sheldon Course sav abot s valu 
and what it has actually done tor them Write to them if vou wish, and also as 
give vou a list of a score of men in vour section who are equa 
n their endo nent of the Sheldon School. 
Y i may be just starting out for yourself Then you need the Sheldon Course to put you on the 
he yad t 
Y V i k, bookke r, stenographer, 
a ul ma Whatever your THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
Y Co make 1071 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
) c y if 
Plea id at sy y 
y iy t i ilesma yw, v ca book . ! . 
a bett nan, a highe r 1 salesmar la er u ery AD) 
ilesr by follow method I have check 
ud « Sheld ( 
You . : 7 y . I Salesmanship Self Development 
S ( } It Ad Writing System and Costs 
i I t Business Logic Self Education 
Busiress Psychology Science of Retail 
: " Promotion Merchandising 
Let us send you the book entitled ‘‘The tas 
Science of Successful Salesmanship.”’ 
It tells exactly how the Sheldon School 
teaches the principles of salesmanship 
by correspondence It is worth any 
man’s reading, whether he wants to take 
the course or not. It is free for the asking lown Stat 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
1071 Republic Bidg., Chicago, U. S. A Positior B 
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You see from this diagram 
that although two men may 
measure exactly the same 
around the breast and waist, 
yet proportions of other parts 
of the body are different. 
This indicates that clothing 
bought according to ‘‘size’’ 
(breast measure) cannot fit 
accurately. Furthermore, 
one man measuring 38 
around the breast may have 
a full chest and a flat back, 
while another man measur- 
ing exactly the same may 
have a flat chest and a full 
back. This principle applies 
to all parts of the body, the 
degree of variation changing 
with each individual and 
demonstrates that clothes to 
fit accurately must be made 
to your individual order. 


Strauss Brothers’ 
Tailoring Service 


solves the clothes question for you. 
You avoid two extremes—the high 
prices of local tailors and the un- 
satisfactory service of ready-made 
clothing, no matter how “fine” it is 
represented to be. 


In a great structure in Chi- 
cago we have atrained corps 
of almost 1200 design- 
ers,cutters andtailors. They 
are masters of their trade. 
They work under the most 
favorable conditions in sun- 
light, sanitary shops, assur- 
ing you the best of work- 
manship. 


We make clothes to your order that 
will fit you perfectly, hold their 
shape permanently, and give youa 
choice for this Fall and Winter of 
400 different fabrics at prices rang- 
ing from $20.00 to $40.00 for suits 
or overcoats. Our clothes are 
guaranteed to give absolutely satis- 
factory wear. 


Our dealers in almost every 
town and city carry our new- 
est woolen samples and au- 
thoritative fashion portfolio. 
You’ll find it as simple to 
make your selection and 
have your measure taken as 
if our establishment was 
right in your home town 


We sell through dealers only. If 

you cannot locate our agency in 

your town, write us. ‘‘The Im- 

portant Question,’’ Edition C, 

our new Fall Clothes Maga- 

in colors, sent on request. 
Write for it today. 


zine, 
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nautical miles in one day; the Zwszfania’s best day’s run was 593. But 
these details do not alter the indisputable fact that the Zwsztania is the fast- E. D U C A T ] oO N A I 
est ship in the Atlantic service. Just to be in the fashion the French Line 
welcomed the Cunarder into port with another broken record, sending La 
Provence in ahead of her after a run of six days, one hour, and fifteen min- U - ‘ | 
utes from Havre, which beat the best previous passage over that course, niversity | 
also held by La Provence, by two hours and nine minutes. The French Preparatory School 
acer averaged 22.08 knots all the way across. 
racer ae 4 Kno y ; * Ithaca, N. Y. 

Of course, no ship ever does her best on her first trip. The ease with , : : 

; ia is Lee its ‘ pa ‘ Boys’ Boarding School. Fits for Cornell 
which the Zuwstanta ran away from the previous Queenstown record-holder, 

: sted Seventeenth academic year opens Tuesday, October 














Earn More Money 





Ours is the great- 
est correspond- 
ence school in the 
world. Over 200 
Courses — College, 


Business and Tech 











ne Lucania, which started ahead of her and got in half a day behind, shows first. On approved list of schools for Cornell Univer- nical. Commercial 
t 5 ) ’ 

- ; ‘ ‘ Pie! ; | : ; sity. No boys under 16 years of age. Environment and Professional 

that she will have no trouble in leading all her rivals until her mate, the refined and wholesome. Ideal conditions for study pe feewseer es: 
° . . . . _ - pili ae 1 rapid gress. Small carefully graded classes. eS ’ 
Mauretania, goes into service ina few weeks. But her success has started Separate houses wader gecsenat supurvulen ‘of fas. } Languages. Get 
at. es wer Nar orm: , =tas > re re] “nots aC ulty. Prepares not only for entrance but anticipates out of the rut- 
talk ofa new North German Lloyd steamer to do twenty , ight kn ts, Suc h much of - actual work of the freshman year. Presi- make yourself 
a vessel could make the run from Plymouth to New York inside of four days dent J. G. Schurman says:—“I give most cheerful worth more. We 
te saan to the high quality of work done in your ¥ A saeg . 
and a half. With a regular service on that basis a New Yorker could spend school. The excellent management and complete cur- Vice-President can help you to 
: a 7 age 9 . riculum render it a most desirable preparatory school DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D do it. Ask for 

ve days in Europe and be home by the end of a two weeks’ vacation. And | ] for the University.” Illustrated Catalogue. Justice U. 8. Supreme Court catalog B 
even that is not to be the limit. Mr. A. M. C arlisle, the Managing Director CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Pres. Ave. G INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 
! 





of the Harland and Wolff Shipbuilding Company of Belfast, has announced 


that his company will build a thirty-knot ship for the International Mercan- (a 
tile Marine, to be used in the Canadian trade. She will be of moderate size | INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


| 
as modern liners go—14,000 tons—and will be driven by a combination of | OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


turbine and quadruple expansion reciprocating engines. But while evolution FRANK DAMROSCH. Director 
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is developing on one side in the direction of dizzy speed, it is developing on 
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the other in that of enormous size with moderate velocity. The George | ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED. RE-OPENS OCTOBER 14TH 
: : é a: aiab ee ‘ ; \ 53 FIFTH AVE., CORNER 12TH ST. CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 
Washington, which Harland and Wolff are now building, has a gross tonnage 
of 29,530 and a displacement of 42,000 tons, but her speed will not exceed ; 
ete Thi . H | ss Ss S, BOSTO b YEAR BEGINS SEP 0 
st, twenty-one knots. rhis will give the extreme of comfort and luxury, at the R li I e MASSACHI , *. Aa gaine Sart 
ts cost of only about a day in the time of the passage. aw Ings nstitute M f Fi A 
t. The Lusi/ania is at present not only the fastest ship in Commission but CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. ; useum Oo ét ine rts 
. ‘ . ‘ = » nstructors.—E. ( REELL, F, BEN -HILIP HALE 
ig the biggest. She is 790 feet long, with 88 feet beam, forty-five thousand Select school for young ladies. Healthful climate Wa. M. Paxtox, Drawing and Painting; B. I Pia, Modeling 
- ‘ A : ‘ ° nd beautiful scenery. Courses leading to the var Puitip Have, Anatomy; A. K.Cross, P urtment 
‘ie tons displacement, and thirty thousand tons register. Her turbine engines cus Collene demhasa. "Rees inl gaenctiaes in.aet, weenic of Design, C. Howarn W aunt, Director. Scholarships? Aig 
_ Y . ‘. A antmaetin Expenses $25 $35 The session and Cummings Foreign Scholarships ) iner 
it 7 of 68,000 horse-power drove her at twenty-five and a quarter knots on her prose te riggs espe andi. « «ian Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded it 
, 7 ° ‘ . ° P ‘i pears. each department. 
e, G trial trip. Her great size, together with the absence of vibration from the HeNryY Wisk TripnLe, President. For eireulars and terms add Manager, Avice F. Brooxs 
38 engines, make her so steady that of the three thousand persons who crossed 
7e the ocean on her first voyage hardly any were in the least seasick. As she SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE Girton School For Girls and 
k, rears her huge bulk at her pier, with her vast sides stretching away into re- ATLANTA, GA. Young Women 
" j : istances > creates ; er fering i -eESssj » acitv of A high class dental college; member of the Na- Ideal location in the most beautiful suburb of 
r mote distances, she « reate S an overpowering si aba ade ol the audac ity ol tional Association of Dental College Faculties Chicago. College Preparatery, General and 
LV the human insects crawling about her decks and sticking their little heads Sitnated in Atlanta, Ga. on the Piedmont Plateau Seminary Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Do 
J — : . f the Blue Ridge, and in the center of the pro- nestic Scienc Vhysical raining . ate 
ll through her portholes. That these mites have actually dared to put to- gressive cultured section of the South. An ideal, noes eet ee ae Somes 
. - i ‘ 4 ; healthful, gorating winter climate. For par- ; Dig ta aaa 
7 2 gether such a fabric and pit it against the storms of the ocean—still more Minti 1 re lustrated Year Book which describes the school 
ie that the monster obeys them—is ‘‘a thing imagination boggles at.”’ | Dr. §. W. FOSTER, Dean, 104 N. Butler Street. | | FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Winnetka, Ill., Box 32 
ig 7 Before the appearance of the Lusztania the great German lines, the = 
d Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd, seemed to have the ] d H ] A MILITARY SCHOOL 
‘O Atlantic speed competition to themselves. The Zucania’s record of five or all a FOR BOYS 
le F days, seven hours, and twenty-three minutes between New York and Queens- in hin tenes aie Mihsliadiey Ciehibalibins ‘Volnep. Dineeies Suneutees anne setenes aie 
Z . aie © les sie tnme » . . . » = : = : 1 waka F surroundings. Prepares for Harvard, Yale and best Scientific Schools. Four years’ 
town was thirteen years old when the forme r < hampion trailed in the wake of senune th hs cee aah. Maaicads Grosentibens Wadaner dies. Eaias, Gas 
the latest one across the ocean, The Lusitania s maiden record is not likely compere Gymnasiom “a Park. One —e omg § —_ land; stables for 
ad Sac e horses ummer School anc Camp open to all Jordan Cadets and to a few 
G to stand as many months. other boys of culture and refinement. Rates, $400 per year. Summer, $10 per week. 
Y ; * + + C. L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont. 
. 7 
, Mr. D Mr. Whitel : FOR 
“ r. avis, r. iteley, THE FOSTER SCHOOL JO% 
‘ h f l NORTHWESTERN Believes in discovery of individual boys. Believes that 
a school days not only prepare for life but constitute life in 
fe Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., MILITARY ACADEMY |! iniscitn in tomting (ads “Tneied i's 
is Y , | \ \ select school for boys preparing for college, ee ne Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M.A,, Headmaster. 
and he + ongo the Government academies, or business. Its . 
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the amount this house spends 
in advertising. 


The best advertisements 
Stein-Bloch have ever found 
are the clothes themselves. 
They are always at the leading 
clothier’s—look for the mark. 


Send 
book, 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


for the Autumn 


style 
‘‘Smartness,” 


mailed free. 
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Offices and Shops, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SINCE 1854 NEW YORK, 


130-132 Fifth Ave. 
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2 Sectional 
Bookcases 


ire rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
solid book« They grow with your 


sndalgen: 






“ases. 


library — fit any space, and promote 
more comfort in the home than any 
ther piece of furniture 
Per $100 and 
Section — Upwards 


pein Paid 


Made in our own factory, under our own 
vate 


s, and dinoek 4 direct tu the home 






On Approval 


rhe artistic 
struction, 


appearance, solidity of « 
and practical fe 


tures 










; have appealed te 
1inent users who iW ni 
> | pronounce 
J I HE BEST 
Send for Our New Free Catalogue No. 41, which illustrates the different grades ¢ “pel finishes, from solid oak to 
solid mahogany, and offers many suggestions for building up the home or office libr ury 


THE C. Q. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. (Mfrs. of Sectional B ases and | 
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Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 deat 
profits each year. We are ready to prove that there is 






















This year,—next year,—and the years after Cleaning houses by our 
pate snted machinery. Over 300 operators in as many towns in the United States 
We make the most efhcient stationary systems for Residences Hotels 
Office Buildings, Etc. 
Central Booth Machinery Bidg. Jan n Expo. ion 
1 GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY co. a] 
4461B Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. rs ne 
vere 
he. < WE OWN THE PATENTS Ar rw } 
bs FOR CATALOG Sa AND ARE PROSECUTING hse 
( canst iii ; tien, Prengelk INFRINGERS Ge Ta , 
THE MACHINE THAT ah ..* ares 2D — =f 
MAKES THE MONE ste esi ee 














Diamonds Credit 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR wares or pres 


Wh atever you select from our beautiful catalog, we s¢ n ar ‘ va. Mint ne Afth on 


men our credit is good tment 
| OFTIs 


THE ‘OL 'D RELIABLE ORIGINAL DI AMOND. 
NTS PLEASE 












AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE t f \ Cat 
Dept K-38, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Il | 


MENTION COLLIER'’'S 


& CO., 

















Does your food cost 
too much?! 


N° matter how much food you can buy for 
a dollar, it costs too much if it doesn’t 
contain a hundred cents’ worth of food value. 
QuakerQats is greater in food value and costs less 
money than any food you can buy. 


Read this Testimony from London. 


London, England, June 26, 1907. — At a gathering of 
— great doctors under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of 


soul London, Sir James Crichton Browne, one of the greatest 
wil authorities on foods and health, said that right feeding is 
arc better than education and he insisted that ‘wage earners 


spend too much for food.” He deplored the fact that 
there is not more oatmeal eaten, and asserted that ‘a 
small plate of oatmeal porridge is equal to two thick slices 
from a four pound loaf.” 


A package of QuakerQats costs ten cents and will 
~~ make thirty plates of porridge, or the equivalent 
| in food value of sixty slices of bread. The best 











and cheapest food you can eat. 
= 
aaa Quaker Wheat Berries Quaker Rice 
lie. The most attractive form of whole The most generally eaten cereal in 
teseeet wheat. Entire grains puffed and the world, in its best form. Dainty 
aes baked—brown and delicious and strengthening. 
i Ten cents a package Ten cents a package 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO 
































————nl 
for a warm home welcome. 


What an hour of hours! what a climax to the day! is the home-coming 
time of the family bread-winner, when the welcome springs from loved 
ones warmly housed against bleak Winter. How truly cozy is the family 
circle protected by Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam heating—‘“content 
to let the North wind roar in baffled rage at pane and door.” 


RICAN x DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


send their health-benefiting, even warmth to every nook and corner of the building—steadily and silently. 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators handsomely repay in a few years the difference in cost over 

a hot-air furnace by the savings in fuel, household cleanliness, absence of repairs, and health 
protection. . 





They can be put in OLD as well as new cottages, houses, stores, schools, churches, hotels, 
etc., whether in city or country. They increase the rental or sale value of property, besides adding 
untold comfort and convenience. 


ADVANTAGE 7: Where building has no cellar, an IDEAL Water Boiler can be located in a back or 
unused room, and the AMERICAN Radiators may be placed in other rooms on same floor-level. An IDEAL 
Boiler for an 8- or 10-room house occupies as little space as would one or two flour barrels. The piping is so 
small and hugs the ceiling so closely that it does not obstruct a cellar as do the tin pipes of a hot-air furnace. 





Our catalogues (free) explain other ADVANTAGES and have a wealth of concise heating and ventilating in- 
formation which every owner or tenant ought to have at hand. If you are paying the bills and suffering the ills of 
old-fashioned heating, write today to our General Offices, Dept. 46, Chicago. Inquiries cordially welcome. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


San Fr > Br tf Ont 








Chicago 
New Yor} 


City C t tlle t i on 
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